








NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1872. 


The Week. 


MOVEMENT which may prove of great importanee, and is likely 
i at all events to give the Democrats a fair opportunity of trying 
their “ passive policy,” was begun in Jefferson City, Missouri, on the 
24th inst., by the calling of a mass convention of Liberal Republicans, 
which was largely attended, nearly every county in the State being 





represented, and which closed its proceedings by issuing a call for a | 


National Convention at Cincinnati, on the first Monday in May next, 
“to take such action as their convictions of duty and of publie ex- 
jgencies may require.” The platform was very significant, and we 
do not know of a single objection which anybody who seriously 
believes in the principles of the Republican party can make to it, 
except that Gencral Grant could not be nominated on it. ‘The con- 
vention declared its adhesion to sovereignty of the Union, emancipa- 
tion, equality of civil rights or enfranchisement; that peace and 
purity in administration can only come from such reconciliation as 
enfranchisement has wrought in Missouri; demanded complete 
amnesty and equal suffrage for all; a reform of the tariff, and 
the removal of such duties as, in addition to the revenue yielded to 
the Treasury, involve an inerease in the price of domestic products ; 
denounced the use of Federal patronage for the control of elections ; 
called for a thorough and genuine reform of the publie services ; eulo- 
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seemed to have an idea that had it been printed * in fair, hone 
plain type,” and nothing more, like “other public documents otf 
which Congress has control,” it would somehow have become pop 
lar reading—at any rate, the people would net be cheated, as they now 
are, by the use of toned paper with good binding and gilt edges. 
Nothing could be more delusive. Be the printing cheap or dear, in 
good taste or in vile, the nature of such a work precludes it from 
being of immediate use or interest to any but a very limited class 
of persons, and its proper destination is at once the public libraries 
of the 
entifie 
of the 
the C 


country and the archives of foreign governments and sci- 
bodies. The people at large are as incompetent to judge 
value of its physical surveys—for instance, of its mapping out 


omstock Lode with a thoroughness never equalled on so 


| grand a scale in any country in the world—as the Commissioner of 


gized the senators who pressed for the recent investigation; rebuked ° 


“the use of coercion to ratify a treaty,” the “packing of the Supreme 
Court to relieve rich corporations,” the use of unconstitutional laws 
“to cure the Ku-klux disorders, irreligion, or intemperance,” and, 


finally, corruption in general, and called for an ‘‘ uprising of honest | 


citizens.” 





The proceedings in Congress during the weck have been almost 
without interest, and it is pretty clear that ‘the friends of the Ad- 
ministration ” are eager to get into the canvass, and are determined 
that no legislation of importance shall take place this session. The 
Senate has passed the joint resolution fixing the 29th of May as the 
day of adjournment. All attempts on the part of the independent 
senators to procure the passage of a resolution providing that there 
should be no adjournment till the Service Bill was passed and the 
tariff revised, and a vote reached in the House on the bill repealing 
the duty on coal, proved failures. It is.a significant circumstance, 
and one which we commend to the attention of the public, that the 
only senators who voted for the civil-service proviso were Trumbull, 
Schurz, Sumner, Tipton, and Fenton. In faet, it is pretty clear that 
the Administration senators will be very well content with the 
new rules if they are not acted on, and, while very desirous that the 
President should have the credit of reforming the civil service, 
are opposed to his reforming it. Their position in the matter 
was well expressed in the Conklingite resolution of the last New 
York State Convention, which lauded the President for having “‘ by 
considerate investigation made worthy efforts for the reform of the 
civil service.” 





There was some debate on Friday, in which Gen. Garfield took 
the lead, on the question of the public printing, the text being fur- 
nished ‘xy the very handsome volumes of the U. 8S. Expedition for 
the Geological Survey of the 40th Parallel—under the auspices, as 
our readers.are aware, of the War Department. A great deal of 
what was said as to the necessity of some restraint upon the cost of 
our. public documents we quite agree with; and we admit that some 

velfght economy might have been effected in the mere letterpress of 
this magnificent -work. 


Agriculture is to appreciate the good that can come to “ practical” 
farming from his botanist’s herbarium. They would probably begin 
their retrenchment by cutting off the mafs and illustrations, which 
are of course the most expensive feature of the publication; and 
even Gen. Garfield, who happens to live near coal mines with hoist- 
ing apparatus, could find fault with a plate representing the same 
thing at tle silver mines. In short, if we take a * popular” view of 
the labors and services of Mr. Clarence Cook and his associates, we 
shall have to condemn the War Department for sending them out 
before proceeding to condemn the public printer for extravagance ; 
but if we take the rational view of intelligent men, We may as well 
acknowledge that this Exploration is in the highest degree credit- 
able to the Government which ordered it and the parties who have 
executed it, and that the printed embodiment of its invaluable re- 
sults is well calculated to increase the respect for American science 
now entertained abroad, as well as to stimulate scientifie pursuits at 
home. 


The “ Short Cut” has received a finishing stroke in the repert of 
the majority of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, that the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments do not give women the suf- 
frage, and that Congress has nothing to do with giving it to them in 
any event. The conduct of a mob of women who assembled to ob- 
tain entrance to the committee-room on the morning of the hear- 
ing, and their language with regard to members of the committee 
supposed to take a hostile view of the suffrage, were not calculated 
to inspire one with hopeful views about the “ purifying and elevat- 
ing influence ” Nor did they, accord- 
ing to all account, give much evidence of the abasement and hu- 
miliation produced by ninety thousand years of male oppression, or 
whatever the period is on which scientific men have fixed as that at 
which man became a conscious and responsible tyrant with regard 
to the female sex. The faithful Butler was, at the close of the fray, 
presented with a big bouquet, which he kept on his desk for a whole 


of the great reform on polities. 


| day, the envy and admiration of weaker-kneed statesmen. 





Mr. Sumner has proposed an amendment to the bill for the 
removal of the legal and political disabilities imposed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, which provides, under heavy 
penalties for opposition or obstruction, for the admission of persons 
of color to all public conveyances by land or water, all theatres and 
other places of amusement, and to all schools, churches, cemeteries, 


_ and benevolent institutions incorporated by national or State autho- 


t 


But both Mr. Garficld and Mr. Dawes | 


rity. Now, there can be no question as to the propriety of forcing 
common carriers to afford all citizens accommodation on equal foot- 
ing, and there is the same thing to be said with regard to licensed 
innkeepers. Men must travel on their lawful occasions, and the 
means of travel are now, and indeed have been ever since stage- 
coaches were established, great monopolies, to which everybody 
must resort solens volens. In travelling, too, onc must often use 
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inns, and in large numbers of places there is only one inn, and in 
most places there are only a few; and there is hardly any place in 
the country which can support even one good inn for persons of a 
particular race, color, persuasion, or other small class. To allow 
common carriers, therefore, or innkeepers to refuse to afford a man 
accommodation on the ground of his color, is to arm them with the 
power of inflicting a penalty which is sure at all times to be severe, 
and may sometimes be terrible, for it may prove one of the most in- 
genious combinations of insult and injury to which a human being 
can be exposed. In seeking to deprive them of such a power, Mr. 
Sumuer will have the sympathy and support of all right-minded men. 
It is preposterous to allow a steamboat captain, navigating American 
waters, under the American fiag, or a railroad company owing its 
very existence to the law, or an innkeeper carrying on his business 


with peculiar privileges, to degrade and harass people because their 
complexion raises disagreeable associations in certain people’s minds. 
We may add, too, that the prejudice against color is supported by 
restrictions directed against coler. ‘Thousands of people who could 
not bear to ride in the street-cars with colored people in this city as 
long as the companies did not compel them to do so, now that they 
inust do so, or walk, find no difficulty in it. Here we stand on firm 
ground, where there is no room for the play of taste. 


The attempt to compel the owners of all cemeteries, theatres, and 
other licensed places of amusement to accommodate colored persons 
on the same terms as whites must be judged by a different stand- 
ard, as here we get into the field of pure taste and sentiment. 
There is nothing which is more purely a matter of sentiment than 
the place and manner of a man’s burial. The legislator has no 
right to concern himself about it, further than may be necessary for 
the protection of the pubiie health and the maintenance of oider 
and decency. It is of no sort of consequence to the State where a per- 
son is buried if proper arrangements have been made with the owner 
of the soil, or how he is buried, if the grave is of the proper depth. 
Nothing could, therefore, be more tyrannical or less excusable 
than either to force him to be buried in a particular place, or 
force others to receive his body among the graves of their friends. 
To compel people to inter negroes, Turks, Jews, infidels, heretics, 
or any other class of persons to whom, for any reason, whether wise 
or foolish, they entertain an antipathy, beside their deceased friends 
and relatives, would not be a civil right, but a civil wrong of the 
most ridiculous character; and if the colored people have as much 
sense as we believe them to have, they will ask Mr. Sumner to 
let them bury their own dead, in their own way, among such per- 
sons as are Willing to wait for the resurrection in their company. 
Gravevards are no places for the service of writs, and the denizens 
of tombs do not care a rush for disabilities based on race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 


The same argument applies, mutatis mutandis, to the compul- 
sory admission of colored persons to theatres. The exclusion 
of them is absurd, but it is a matter of taste. If there be 
any such thing as a natural right, it is the right to select the 
eompany in which we shall amuse ourselves. If anybedy chose 
to open a theatre for the entertainment of fair people exclu- 
sively, it would be a silly outrage to compel him to throw his 
doors open to dark people. We should have a right to laugh at 
him, or preach at him, but not to legislate against him. We 
might nearly as well lay down rules by law for the admission 
of persons tv the various clubs of this city, as to deprive managers 
of theatres: of the right of deciding for what classes of persons 
they will play. The surest way of hardening a social prejudice is 
to levy penalties for the display of it in matters which the com- 
munity does not believe to De in the domain of law. We desire to 
see cdlored people occupying such places in every theatre as they 
are able to pay for, but we desire to see them gain admission 
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through improvement ir the moral sense of the community and 
not through the assistance of the United States marshal. 


The Custom-house investigation has gone on through the 
week in the old style. It would be useless, even if our space per- 
mitted, to attempt any further summing up of its results. The 
abuses disclosed continue to be the same in character as those which 
came to light the first week. The Administration organs, which 
were at first confident there was nothing to be found out, and that 
the whole affair was a mere “ Schurz-Fenton trick,” now admit that 
a good deal has been found out, but they throw the blame on “ the 
system.” ‘The system” plays much the same part in political that 
“the cat” plays in domestic life. Whenever a politician finds him- 
self confronted with unmistakable and undeniable misdeeds, the 
chances are that he will first try to throw the blame on Andrew John- 
son, but this failing he will declare that it was “the system” which 
led him astray. In commercial life, there being generally no “sys- 
tem” to seek shelter under, the friends of a rogue are apt to say, if in- 
deed he does not say it himself, that he is living in a “transition 
period,” meaning that, having got rid of his old reasons for being 
honest, and having indefinitely put off the duty of providing himself 
with new ones, he is at liberty to do pretty much as he pleases. 
The contemplation of “ the system” at the Custom-house now seems 
to make Murphy and his backers quite sad. They think it ought to 
be reformed, but whose duty it is to do it they cannot for the life of 
them find out. One thing they do know, and this is, that reform 
just now would be very inexpedient, and, in fact, is not to be looked 
for. Who ever heard of “ the system” being reformed immediately ? 
Their surrender of “the system” to public odium is, however, 
rather odd, as they publish, every now and then, long statements, 
showing that it works te perfection, that all frauds are exposed 
and delinquents are punished under it, and that when any officer in- 
dulges under it in a little picking and stealing, or “ compromising,” 
he is nearly sure to be an appointee of that old reprobate, Andrew 
Johnson. 


The great case of Sheehan against Murphy, etc., for the recovery 
of $30, levied as a political assessment in the Custom-house, came off 
on Saturday in the Justices’ Court. Sheehan seems io have signally 
failed in proving the posting up of the notice in the Surveyor’s room, 
though it was admitted that the money was paid under the assessment : 
but the defendants maintained, and successfully, that it was “ paid 
voluntarily,” so the complaint was dismissed. These ‘ voluntary ” 
payments at the Custom-house remind one of the address of the 
French colonel to his regiment on election day, in which he informe: 
them that every soldier could vote as he pleased, but it was right 
and proper that all should know how he (the colonel) was going to 
vote himself, and the sous-offiiciers were directed to put down the 
names of all men who took a different view of the public affairs from 
that taken by him. An instructive illustration of the present con- 
dition of the Fenton-Conkling quarrel is to be found in the fact that 
the Times looks on Sheehan’s failure to prove the posting of the 
notice as a great triumph over the Tribune, and dares this cowardly 
assailant of the Administration and its “Toms” to acknowledge 
itself beaten. 

Governor Scott, of South Carolina, has defended himself against 
the charges made against him by the impeachers in a special mes 
sage. His defence with regard to the alleged over-issue of State 
bonds, which is the only point of much interest to the public here, 
is twofold-—first, that there has not been any “ over-issue”; and, 
secondly, that if there was, he is not responsible for it. As we 
pointed out some months ago, the last Legislature directed the go- 
vernment to raise a certain sum of money, but placed no limit 
on the number of bonds that might be issued for that purpose— 
as ingenious a temptation to malfeasance as was perhaps ever 
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offered to an executive. So it got bonds ready to the amount of 
$22,540,000, of which 33,200,000 were to be used in the conversion 
of the State debt, and the law expressly prohibited their issue ex- 
cept on the call of holders of State securities already extant. Now 
of these bonds Governor Scott’s own account shows that only 
$1,260,500 have been called for in the manner prescribed by 
law; that only $501,000 have been cancelled; and the question 
what has become of the remaining $6,438,500 is a question which 
agitates the financial world, and which he does not answer. If 
this amount has become, as he admits virtually, a part of the State 
debt, it has become so illegally, and the only remaining point for 
discussion is the extent of Governor Scott’s complicity in a responsi- 
bility for the fraud, for such it is in law, if not in words. He en- 
deavors to clear himself of this by alleging that the law gave ‘the 
financial agent” exclusive authority to pledge the bonds of the 
State which the State now has, or may hereafter have, in its pos- 
session as collateral security for the State loans. The financial 
agent, however, such as he was, was the appointee of and Was 
dismissible by the Financial Board, composed of the Governor, State 
Treasurer, and Attorney-General ; and when we say that his reck- 
less operations in New York have ruined the State credit, and that 
bonds which were created by law fora special purpose could not 
have been honestly held by the executive to have been “in the 
possession of the State,” and, therefore, deliverable to Kimpton for 
any other purpose, we think we leave this question of the Governor’s 
defence ina very undesirable condition. We shall pass ovef, too, 
without notice the disgraceful if not suspicious fact that Governor 
and Treasurer, or, in other words, the Financial Board, at different 


times previous to the late breakdown, gave three widely different + 


accounts of the amount and composition of the State debt. The 
Governor now confesses that they raised money in New York to meet 
enormous deficits in the revenue, at rates varying from 15 to 20 
per cent., pledging bonds as collateral, in the proportion of twenty- 
tive cents in bonds to the dollar borrowed. The proper division 
of responsibility between himself, Parker, and Kimpton, is indeed 
the point on which his defenee is strongest, but it is one which 
there is but little to be made of. His attempt to get the Union 
Trust Company of this city to become his financial agent has, we 
believe, failed. 


Judge Jameson, of Illinois, the well-known author of the work 
on the Constitutional Convention, has given a decision in another 
suit brought in that State by two women against the inspectors of 
election for refusing to register them as voters. The court took 
substantially the same ground as Judge Carter of Washington, and 
Judge Sharswood of Philadelphia, that citizenship does not involve 
the right to vote ; that women are citizens as minors are, and may 
be made voters if the people please, but are not now voters; that 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments do not affect the ques- 
tion of female suffrage ; that ‘‘ history and common sense” refute 
the notion that women have under these amendments acquired any 
rights they did not previously possess; that there is no such thing 
as a “‘ natural right” to the suffrage, that right being wholly arti- 
ficial, and bestowed or withheld by that portion of the community 
which possesses the power to bestow or withheld it. On the gene- 
ral question of the policy of amending the law so as to permit women 
to vote, Judge Jameson said “he saw no ground for refusing it 
whenever a general demand for the suffrage was made by women 
themselves.” But he added “that if they wish to enter the capitol 
as legislators, they ought to wait till they can eflect their entrance 
there legally and directly by the door, and not seek to climb thither 
some other way through passages intended for wholly different 
purposes ”"—in which view of the *‘ Short Cut” we think the great 
majori.y of sober-minded and honest people will agree with him. 





The questions which have been most prominent in England of 
late are secial questions. The trades-unions have been holding a 
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convention at Nottingham, which has been largely attended by both 
workingmen and capitalists, and at which the best of feeling has 
prevailed, and at which there was produced, for a wonder, a sub- 
stantial legal grievance, viz., the state of the criminal law, which 
makes the agent of a trades-union who duns a man for his dues on 
his way to or from his work guilty of ‘ besetting him” with a view 
to intimidation. It will probably be now amended. Mr. Scott 
Russell has recovered from the confusion into which he was thrown 
by the failure of his celebrated scheme for reconciling the aristo- 
cracy and the working-classes, and has published a long letter, in 
which he intimates that he has again something to disclose of a 
serious nature. He now declares that villages and towns should 
have power to purchase outlying lands, and cover them with de- 
tached cottages, gardens, school-houses, and places of recreation for 
the use of the workingmen, and he would have the day’s work re 
stricted to eight hours. 


The most healthy sign which has appeared in French polities 
for a long while is the defeat of Victor Hugo at an election of 
adeputy to the Assembly from Paris by M. Vautrain. To be 
sure, he got 93,423 votes against 121,158, but there were an 
enormous number of * abstentions,” and probably on the part of 
persons who, if they had voted, would have voted for M. Vautrain. 
It is, of course, surprising to us that so many persons should be 
found to vote for a man who, in all that relates to polities, has for 
some years back given most of the evidences of what is ordinarily 
termed insanity, but, then, that the majority have not done so, is a 
sign of progress. M. Vautrain is a real republican, and of long 
standing, having thrown up the mayoralty of a Paris arrondissement 
as a protest against the coup Wetat, but knows well what are the 
conditions of a republic, and labors to produce them with thorough 
sagacity, patience, and good sense. He was the candidate supported 
by the Government, and he is considered a valuable addition to the 
Chamber. 


The Germans are apparently fully aware of the difficulties 


the future may have in store for them, and Bismarck is address- 


ing himself to the study of the new problem with his old zest. 
Nothing is left undone at present to keep the Russians in good 
humor, and to avoid precipitating a crisis, but the task of building 
up Germany and filling her with self-confidence is pursued with the 
same uncompromising zeal. One of the small but remarkable signs 
of Bismarck’s temper has just been shown in his directing the substi 
tution of German for French as the German diplomatic language, 
thus departing from a practice two centuries old, and which Eng- 
land and the United States have alone hitherto ventured to resist. 
Its adoption was one of the first-fruits of French ascendancy under 
Louis XIV. ; its disuse is one of the first-fruits of French decline, but 
it will doubtless help to open the eyes of the French to the necessity 
of learning foreign languages, to their ignorance of which many 
critics ascribe in large part their military reverses, and M. Martins, 
in a late number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, their lamentable 
falling off during the last forty years in scientific research. Bis- 
marck’s most serious difficulty, at this moment, is the state of feel- 
ing in Alsace. In the course of this year, 1272, under the law, all 
Alsatians must decide whether they will remain French or become 
German, and the German law of conscription takes effect. The re- 
sult is a great emigration of the young men into France, which 
threatens to assume alarming proportions, and the Mayor of Miihl- 
hausen has written a letter to Prince Bismarck, asking him, asa 
matter of policy, not to enforce the law for six vears. The Catholic 
clergy are also assuming a position of rancorous hostility to the 
Government on the school question, and, although the German policy 
in the new territory is acknowledged to have been on the whole 
very moderate and conciliatory, the situation is full of great diffi- 
culties 
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THE MOVEMENT. 


ip T is now more than six months sinee the outburst of indignation 
an Which finally overthrew the New York Ring, and which, 

thre i its influence on popular sentiment throughout the country, 
did a great deal towards absorbing all political questions into the 
how to prevent politics being made a trade by 
xious to enrich themselves. There is 
in which the are not occupied more 
seriously with this problem than with any other; and it is interest- 
ing and instructive to see how many local rings were brought to light 
lie attention began to be turned in good earnest towards 
this subject. Indeed, whiche ver way we look, we find the commun- 
ity engaged in the singular occupation of devising ways and means 
of preventing itself from being sold out by its appointed guardians. 
Much of this zeal is unquestionably due not less to the indignation 
xcited by the exposure of the New York frauds than to the success 
of the first assault made on the New York Ring. Considering all 
the circumstances of the case, there has perhaps been nothing in 
political history more remarkable and more brilliant than the move- 
ment which closed with the November election in this State. Be- 


REFORM 


one great question 
idventurers 


state 


an 
citizens 


or county 


assoon as pub 


tween July and November the public indignation was kept at white | pag: f . phere 
length of time impeachment proceedings consume, it will be seen 


heat by a rapid succession of exposures of the most extraordinary 
kind and by the prospect of reaching them effectively within a 
brief period by the ballot-box. When the election came, the result 
more than realized the expectations even of the most sanguine. 
Not only did the reform movement hand the State over to the 
Republicans, but it almost swept away the Democratic majority in 
this city, and gave the reformers, to all outward appearance, the 
t powerful majority in the Legislature possessed by any party in 
this State for a great many years. In fact, it armed them with the 
power of doing anything they pleased within the limits set by the 
constitution, and there were signs, by which many were deceived, that 
ve had reached the haleyon days in which zeal for the common good 
waa to take the place of party spirit. 

Since the election, however, it must be admitted that the move- 
ment has slackened, and we do not think we exaggerate when we 
say that many men, by no means pessimists, and possessing a full 
knowledge of what is passing ‘inside politics,” begin to fear not 
that it has spent its force, but that, after all, the forces of corrup- 
tion are not yet overthrown, and that we have before us still another 
stage of abasement through which we must pass, and which it will 
before we can look for anything like com- 


mos 


take many years to pass, 
plete purification. 

The grounds of these fears are mainly to be found in the luke- 
warmness or, to express it more accurately, the low tone of the Le- 
cislature. ‘Two-thirds of its members are Republican ; three-fourths, 
we believe, are new men, unfamiliar as yet with the arts of the 
Ring ; 
up to Albany when the Legislature opened glowing with hope and 
and expecting to see short work made with the 
and, the ground having been cleared of abuses, 

initiation of constructive measures, have been 
sadly disappointed. There is, of course, always a good deal 
allowance to be made for the reluctance of legislators who 
are called on to provide working machinery, to travel as fast as 
nucitators who are hot from the work of destruction; but then, in 
judging the Albany Legislature, it has to be taken into account that 
it was reasonable to expect that members from the rural districts, 
of whom it is mainly composed, would be more deeply moved by 
the Ring frauds, and therefore more eager to act promptly on them, 
than New Yorkers, who have for ten years been familiar with the spec- | 
tucle; that the corruption of the judges in particular—a phenome- 
non said to be unknown in the interior of the State—would rouse 


enthusiasm, 
aorruptionists, 
the immediate 


of 


them more than it rouses the people of the city, who have looked | 


on it so long that they have learnt to laugh at it, and lead to instant 
‘tion; that the sessions of the Legislature are limited to one hun- 
dred days, which is little enough for ordinary work, far too little, 
even with the ereatest zeal, for the work now before it: and that 


now hardly a | ~ : : : 
| frame of mind, and that indeed its temper, whatever its character, 
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the experience of the last few years proves that the power of the 
corruptionists is always weakest at the opening of the session, most 


| members coming up with honest intentions, and only succumbing 
| after 


the lobby has had a few weeks to work on them, the delay 


| of valuable measures generally proving equivalent to defeat. 





| ° 
| done him no harm. 


Now the reformers have found to their surprise that the Legisla- 
ture was when it met not only not in an excited but not in a zealous 


was not materially different from that of its predecessors. There is 
not and there has not been any disposition to attack the New York 
question vigorously. After sitting a month out of its three, it has 
done nothing towards reform beyond passing a bill creating a board 
of audit to pass on some eight millions of old claims against the city, 
and another legalizing the action of the anti-Ring Grand Jury of the 
Court of Sessions. The case of the corrupt judges has not been even 
alluded to. A committee of the Bar Association laboriously col- 
lected evidence to support an impeachment, and carried it up to 
Albany, and were severely snubbed for their pains, and given so 
plainly to understand that the Legislature would attend to that mat- 
ter itself, and did not care for help from the outside, that they have 
come back home sadder and somewhat wiser. When we consider the 


that the prospect of judicial reform begins to look gloomy. The 
new charter is now under consideration, the in the main excellent 
drayght of the Committee of Seventy having been taken as the basis 
of legislative action, but we are unable to say what progress is likely 
to be made with it. The Erie Ring is still untouched, but by no means 
inactive, if we may judge from the petitions which pour in asking 
for the continued swindling of the English stockholders, on the good 
old savage, we will not say pagan, ground that they are foreigners. 
It is rather disheartening to see that not one man has shown him- 
self in either House capable of taking charge of legislation, or whom 
the majority listen to with any respect. Mr. Tilden would, it was 
hoped and believed, have had a good deal of influence on legislation 
relating to this city, but he has found himseif all but totally disre- 
garded, and does not attempt to raise his voice. 

We have thus far been complaining of the small amount that has 
been done, and this is really all that there is as‘yet tocomplain of ; but 
we meet every day with the opinion among the best informed men 
that very little will be done; that the agents of the Ring are play- 
ing their old game with the old success, every day of delay enabling 
them to strengthen their position; and that when Tweed goes up 
this week he will find that his month’s delay in taking his seat has 
We find, too, and among Republicans as well 


| as Democrats, a strong suspicion that whatever is done will be done 


and the leaders of the reform movement in this city who went | 
| hands. 
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in such fashion that the Republican party, and especially the Ad- 
ministration wing of it, will get the full benefit, at least during the 
coming year, of the power which the revolution has thrown into its 
These are, of course, only suspicions. They may not be 
well-founded ; but, should events justify them, it is not difficult to 
predict what the effect would be on the fortunes of the party in this 
State. The intelligent and respectable Democrats have in a burst 
of public spirit and under the pressure of frightful abuses given it 
its present majority. If it were at the present crisis to show itself a 
party of radical reform, and make a clean sweep of the abuses, both 
State and municipal, under which we are groaning, it would retain 
permanently the allegiance of tens of thousands of those old ene- 
mies to whose votes it owes its present ascendancy. Should it now 
disappoint their expectations, and convert the reform movement 
into an electioneering machine for use in the Presidential campaign, 
we venture to predict that it will be a good many years before it has 


| another chance of doing the same thing. 


A variety of cireumstaneces have combined to produce this 
gloomy prospect, and in considering how gloomy it is we must re- 
member how much we suffered and how much the Ring dared before 
the rising of last November took place. Of course the division of 
the Republican party into two hostile factions must be placed fore- 

most among them ; but this ditigion has betn areravated and made 
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more mischievous by the attitude of the Administration. As we 
have frequently pointed out, and as everybody knows, the Fenton- 
Conkling feud could not have been kept up if the Administration 
lad not supplied patronage to the Conklingites to enable them to 
vanquish their opponents in the primaries and at the convention. 
The result of giving the Conklingites the control of the Federal 
ofiees for use in the local scrimmage, and the reception into the 
President’s confidence, and indeed intimacy, of a Conklingite politi- 
cian of a low grade, has been of course to make the Conklingites 
secretly hostile to all reform out of which they were not likely to 
reap some advantage, and to attach them fanatically to the very 
arts through which the Ring attained its supremacy—that is, the 
art of “controlling primaries” by hired men, dividing and redi- 
viding offices and ‘‘plums ” so as to satisfy the greatest possible num- 
ber of retainers. In all these things the Custom-house has differed 
from the City Hall simply in the fact that nobody in the Custom- 
house stole openly, as Tweed, and Watson, and Connolly did. On 
the other hand, this same state of things either rendered the Fen- 
tonites indifferent to changes which would deprive them of all pros- 
pect of revenge, or hasexposed all their reformatory zeal to the impu- 
tation of being inspired by “ sore-head” spleen, and has made, we 
need hardly say, all concert of action impossible. At Albany they 
are fighting each other with far more bitterness than either has ever 
fought the Ring, and the Tammany men are said to be rapidly learn- 
ing how to use each clan against the other. A striking illustration 
of the condition of their political morals is to be found in the fact 
that one side is very indignant over the failings of “ Hank” Smith, 
but numbers among its own chiefs the renowned “ Jimmy” O’Brien ; 
while the friends of “‘ Hank,” though preserving a respectful silence 
with regard to his numerous imperfections, are greatly outraged by 
the contemplation of those of “Jimmy.” To cap the climax, each 
of them has got pessession of one of the leading Republican papers, 
which abuse each other heartily every morning. 


ee 


This would have been a sufficiently unfortunate state of things 
even if the President had not appeared on the scene, at the outset 
of the reform movement, as a candidate for renomination. This pro- 
duced two unfortunate results. It not only quickened the zeal of 
the Conklingites, and inflamed the animosity of the Fentonites, but 
it gave the Administration, and its friends and organs, a strong 
leaning against the spirit and processes by which alone the reform 
movement could hope for suecess—that is, the spirit of suspicion and 
enquiry, and the process of investigation and exposure, without fear 
or favor. It led them to sce, in that most necessary step in any at- 
tempt at real civil-service reform—the Custom-house investigation— 
an insidious attack on the President as a candidate for re-election, 
and made them, after opposing it with all their might, accept it with 
the greatest reluctance, and with a firm determination that the ex- 
posures should be as few as possible. It is difficult to illustrate what 
we mean in any way so well as by citing the case of the New York 
Times, which was a fearless reform organ, and had acquired a power- 
ful hold on the confidence of the public of all parties down to the 
meeting of Congress. The necessity of ‘supporting the Administra- 
tion ” then drove it at onee into the position of an opponent of any 
measure, however salutary, which seemed likely to injure General 
Grant’s chances of renomination, or to further the infamous designs 
of Schurz, Fenton, and Trumbull; and its reports and comments on 
the Custom-house enquiry have been remarkable as an attempt to 
ride two horses—that is, as a reformer, it has to clamor in one 
column for thorough revelation on all State and city abuses; while 
in the next it has to pooh-pooh the investigation into Federal abuses, 
t» “eastigate ” those engaged in earrving it on, and belit 
cvidenec, 
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Now, it is easy to see what a very different iniluence on 
the polities of the State the Administration might have had if Gene- 
ral Grant were going out of office, or had nething to fear from an 
overhauling of the Administrative machine, and could lend his whole 
Weight to the breaking up of the system which produces the Hank 
Smiths and Tom Murpliys just as much as the Tweeds and Sween 
wad whieh, as lyng as it lasts, must render all reform partial 
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short-lived, if not nugatory. It would be difficult te overestimate 
the purifying influence on local politics of the spectacle of a Custem- 
house conducted like a merchant’s offiee, presided over by a respect 
able and honored citizen who devoted himself to the collection 
the revenue, and managed by decent men who attended primaries 
or not, as their inclination prompted. 


Ol! 


THE NATIONAL GUARD IN FRANCE AND ITALY. 
i. National Guard is one of the many institutions which the 

Italians have imported from France ready-made, as it were, and 
free of duty. The article was never examined at the frentier or at 
home either. Every other institution, from that of reyalty to the 
grist-tax, has, occasionally at least, been discussed and criticised. 
ut the raison etre of the National Guard has never been made 
the subject of any serious enquiry. The general or, we will say, the 
original and now purely ideal meaning of this institution is well- 
known and deservedly approved of. But it might have been werth 
while, ere this, to ascertain whether that abstract meaning holds good 
in the conerete case of Italy. On its validity depends not only the ac- 
tual value of the institution but the very possibility of its 
ing useful. 


ever becom 
The habitual pessimists and fault-tinders of Italy bave 
hitherto been the menof the Left, who, having never (or hardly ever) 
been in power, had naturally to do the work of the opposition. And 
this may be one of the reasons, if not the only one, why the usefulness 
of the National Guard has never been impugned, since its mainte- 
nance, even if proved to be an error, would be an error on that side 
which a democratic opposition would natur: 
therefore, the safe side. 

Only recently, when the ** Federation of the National Guard ” in 
France had shown to the world what armed burghers are capal 


Hy eall their 


side and, 


le 
of, and that their errors, if such they commit, are not necessarily on 
what would by ordinary men be called the safer side, 

part of the Italian press and especially the more spirited and less 
pathetic papers indulged, for the first time, in some facetious re- 
marks on the subject, timidly hinting at the possible superfluity of 
the self-styled “ palladium” of Italian liberty. Not they saw 
in the French disorders anything like a earning to Italy : the eon- 
trast between the two national temperaments was too great to admit 


the moderate 


, 
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of any such ominous parallel being drawn between the steady con- 


_ Stitutionalism of Italy and the fitful political saturnalia of France. 


But this being so, it was rational to ask whether the people's rights 
required the same degree and the same kind of protection in Italy as 
in Franee, and, if they required the Italian 
National Guard, although a faithful copy of the French National 
Guard, was likely to afford, or capable of affording, such protection. 


The Italian ervitics, taking its harmlessness 


‘ t h her 
any protection, Wwneiel 


for granted, point out 
that its abolition would be equally harmless, and there are probably 
few men in Italy who seriously think that if this “palladium” were 
stolen, their Troy would fall and perish. If no Ulysses has vet come 
forth to commit the pia Jraus, it is probably from fear of rousing 
the political Cerberi, who would bark over any bone however hollow 
and fleshless it may be. 

The Fanfulla, a comic and very clever 
published in Ri 
them that the 
Aust an 


paper of Florence (now 
me), astonished its 


National 


extra-constitutional 


Tia *g . ; lis 
one day readers by reminding 
Guard is, if not an anti-eanstitutional, 


of the Italian 


That alone would, of course, 


at ie Institution, which 
Statuto makes no mention whatever. 


be no argument against it. But the remark is 


CCt. The 


literally (though not 


76th article of the Italian constitu 


enacts that a “communal militia” be instituted, but the term 
‘National Guard” does not oeeur in the document. Now, a 
communal or civic guard is something very different from a 


national guard. Civie guards have existed from time immemorial. 
Some French towns had them in the eleventh century, but such a 

There was 
no danger of inter-municipal warfare, as there was in Italy. A 
French civie guard was either a purely ornamental institution, a 


guard of honor to the town, or it was an armed police Wuose a‘tri- 


militia never was to its city what an army is to a State. 
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butes depended on the degree of publie security in the communal 
distriet. The state laws, therefore, or roval edicts referring to this 
mostitulion, 


actments. Only in 1791, when the Republic seemed likely to be 
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eould never be but either prohibitory or permissive en- | 


attacked by the foreign Reaction, Lafayette thought it expedient | 


to raise the Civie Guard to the dignity of a state institution, and it 
was he who, having reorganized the Municipal Guard of Paris, in- 
vented the name of National Guard for it. It was a misnomer, the 
Parisiaus not being the French nation; but the name was soon 
made true by the spontaneous adhesions of the other communes. 
The principal office of these new citizen-soldiers was to secure the 
great achievements of the Revolution, and to defend the newly-con- 
quered yet ill-defined rights of the people against tyrannical usurp- 
ers and reactionary pretenders. But they were also expected to act 


army was engaged abroad. 

As long as the Reaction (represented by Austria, Prussia, and 
the fugitive French nobles) was the only enemy of France, it was, 
of course, the common enemy of the army and the National Guard. 


But against any other enemy, such as a military usurper, they could | 


not well co-operate, and it is easy to see that, when these two forces 
cannot co-operate, the National Guard need not operate at all, since 
it ean never be a match for a standing army. However excellent as 


| 


| the Italian rulers for that? 
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The Republic has eaten its own, its dearest offspring. May its reign 
be equally Saturnian in other respects. 

Very different and much shorter is the history of the counterfeit 
institution in Italy. The Sardinian constitution which sanctions 
the organization of a “Communal Militia” is dated March 4, 1848, 
and the law (or royal ediet) containing its statutes bears the same 
date. Another law, modifying these statutes in some essential 
points, is dated February 27, 1859. These dates show that the Na- 
tional Guard was only thought of and cared for on the eve of some 
impending national struggle against Austria. Who would blame 
But as a matter of fact, it cannot be 
denied that the institution smuggled in under the captivating name 
of ‘‘Communal Militia,” and in the latter law, without rhyme, rea- 


| son, or explanation, called ‘“‘ National Guard,” was intended to form 
as a military reserve, and even to garrison the fortresses whenever the | 


_ tached corps for extra-communal service ” (Art. ITT.) 


a protecting and (in the best sense) conservative power it may be, it | 


is notoriously worthless as a resisting power, and must remain so as 
long as the executive, from which alone encroachments upon civic 


| able as an offence against the State ” (Art. I.) 


rights may be apprehended, is allowed to wield that worse than | 


two-edged weapon, the standing army. To leave the standing army, 
with its formidable organization, its overstimulated esprit de corps, 


its heetoring traditions, and its oath of allegiance to the head of the | 


state, and then to institute, as its counterpoise, a so-called National 
Guard, with a loose organization, having neither traditions nor 
esprit de corps, and being bound by the same oath of allegiance to 


the same head of the state, was hardly rational, even under the 


reign of the goddess Reason. 

In fact, the National Guard of France has never counterpoised 
anything nor protected anything; it has retarded no change nor 
accelerated any; it has resisted no temptation, avenged no wrong, 
and saved no right or liberty. When some few of its legions were 


defeated by Napoleon on the 13th Vendémiaire, the whole National | 


Guard of France allowed itself to be placed under military com- 
mand, and, a few years later, under the Directorate, to be altogether 
transformed into that wonderful hybrid called Garde Mobile. The 
sheep allowed the wolf to become shepherd, and, strange to say, 
were proud of him. And thus the original idea which had given 
rise to the institution having been totally destroyed and lost sight 


of, the National Guard soon sawTits real functions entrusted to an | 


imperial gendarmerie, while some of its own battalions, in token of | 
| ornamental purposes; but when the charm of novelty has passed 


imperial gratitude, were incorporated in the Imperial Guard, under 
the remarkable appellation of “ National Guard of the Guard.” In 
izi2 it became a real landwehr, or army of reserve, and when Louis 
XVIIL. ascended the throne it allowed itself to be stripped of its 
last remnant of autonomy, the right of electing its own subaltern 
officers. 
he returning Emperor. And when at last, in 1827, at a review held 
by Charles X., these guardians of national liberties had the courage 
to raise cries against the ministry and against the Jesuits, they were 
ignominiously dismissed and disbanded. Louis Philippe reorganized 
them, and Louis Napoleon ignored them. Somehow, they managed 
to survive even the coup d'état, and the Third Republic would hardly 
have dared to suppress so popular an institution if the latter had 


| away, it soon becomes a nuisance and a burthen. 


It offered no resistance to the King, and no resistance to | 


| There is a democratic ring in these words. 


part of the strictly military preparations for the wars of indepen- 
dence in ’48 and in ’59. The National Guard, far from being a 
“palladium ” of popular rights (which rights, it must be granted, re- 
quired no armed protection), was, according to Art. L., ‘to defend the 
monarchy and the constitution, to enforee obedience to the laws, to 
maintain public order, and, in case of war, to assist the army in the 
defence of the country.” Even in time of peace it was to have “ de- 
And it was 
further enacted that any meddling with polities, “ any deliberation 
concerning State affairs, or even communal affairs, shall be punish- 
If this is to be taken 
literally, the institution can have no political value. It is true, the 
National Guard can elect its own subaltern (and unpaid) officers, but 
the major and the staff officers are either nominees of the King or 
chosen by him from a list of candidates. It is also true that the 
local commander of the National Guard is the civic magistrate, the 
mayor or syndic of the commune. And this sounds well enough. 
sut it so happens that 
these mayors or syndics are all royal nominees, so that, practically, 
the king is commander-in-chief of the National Guard. He can 
dissolve it (though he is bound to reorganize it within a year- 

Art. V.), and he alone can, at any time, collect its scattered batta- 
lions into one large body, while these cannot meet for purposes of 
their own. It is easy to see that such a militia can never be what it 
ought to be—one of the powers securing the political equilibrium of 
the state—and that it could never carry out the programme implied 
in its high-flown name or title. To test the truth of this assertion, 
we have only to ask what services such a National Guard could ren- 
der against, we will say, a coup @état. If such a danger has never 
existed and can never exist in Italy, the shield intended to ward it 
off has become a superfluity. And if the danger exists and for ever 
must exist in the abstract, then the statutes of the National Guard 
must be remodelled, and its autonomy must cease to be a sham. In 
its present form, the National Guard may amuse the people or serve 


These two stages 
we have seen quite recently in strange juxtaposition. While the 
new National Guard of Rome was reviewed no less than twenty 
times.in the course of six months, its Neapolitan sister, whose days 
of play are past, was all but dying of ennui and inanition. The 


| service, though nominally “‘ personal and obligatory,” is in reality 
| neither one nor the other; and its duties are so generally and so 
| successfully shirked, especially by the upper classes, that, if it were 


not for the musical band, one would not often be reminded of the 


| existence of a National Guard. 


| drill should be placed within the reach of every Italian. 


not, in the eightieth year of its existence, remembered its original | 
voeation, and for the first time made some attempt to become what | 
| shirked with such ease and such impunity, while a small sum will 


it never vet had been, and what it should never have ceased to be, 


an army of the legislature, in contradistinetion from and, if needs | 


in opposition to the army of the executive. The French Re- 
publie, believing in standing armies as the only means of national 


be, 


_ the knife and the dagger to the rifle and the sword. 


It is, of course, desirable that the educational benefits of military 
But to do 
this most effectually, every Italian should be placed within the reach 
of the drill-sergeant. As long as the duties of the militia can be 


purchase immunity from military service in the army, Italy will con- 
tinue to be badly off for fighting men, and the people will prefer 
Should it be 


revenge, could not tolerate that. The National Guard is no more. | true (as rumor says) that the minister is preparing a bill abolishing 
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substitution and rendering military service strictly ‘“ personal” and 
at the same time obligatory, the National Guard, already convicted 
of being either useless or insufficient as a political power of rests- 
tance, would then become superfluous even as a school for military 
discipline and drill, and lose its last pretext for existence. 
ENGLAND. 
LonpoN, January 12, 1572. 

HE coming session casts its shadow before. Rumors come from all sides 
| of the plang of the coming campaign, and of the mode in which Govern- 
ment proposes to encounter its direct enemies and to pacify its alienated sup- 
porters. At present, it may be safely said that nobody knows much about 
the matter. We can only say that the programme will include a strenuous 
effort to carry the Ballot Bill, and a proposal of some measure for restricting 
the sale of spirituous liquors. Meanwhile, opposition orators are beginning 
to raise their voices in various parts of the country. Prominent amongst 
them, by virtue of their former position, are Sir J. Pakington and Lord 
Derby. Of Sir John I shall say nothing. He is a solid country gentleman, 
of the heavy respectable type, and merely puts the ordinary language of Con- 
servatives into specially pompous phraseology. Lord Derby deserves more 
notice. His great social position and his reputation for real ability give 
him a chance to be heard when he speaks as the representative of his party. 
On the present occasion, he has made a speech marked by his usual strong 
sense, and by much more than his usual vivacity. As a rule, his oratory 
All that he says is apt to be very true, and 
yet somehow to miss the real point of the question. If political problems 


produces a chilling influence. 


could be solved, like problems in arithmetic, by a dispassionate addition of 


the items on both sides of the account, his answers would be exhaustive. 
Rut when imaginative vigor and sympathy with the passions of human 
beings are: required, and that is preity frequently the case, Lord Derby is 
apt to be inadequate. His recent speech at Liverpool, however, whilst 
marked by his usual common-sense, showed, as most of the papers remark, 
a certain buoyancy and animation of tone. For once, he seemed to be throw- 
ing himself into the current of party feeling, and anticipating with eagerness 
an assault upon the Treasury benches. He spoke, so it is said, more like a 
general on the eve of action, and less like a speculative philosopher estimat- 
ing the probable course of future events. This impression is probably de- 
rived rather from the general tone of his remarks than from any assignable 
opinion which he uttered. An examination of the substance of his remarks 
certainly does not lead one to regard the speech as a very stirring trumpet- 
call to an enthusiastic party. I will venture to follow him through his main 
points, in order to discover less what the policy of Conservatives is actually 
likely to be, than what it probably would be if that policy were throughout 
controlled by the shrewd common-sense which is its best, though seldom its 
prevailing, element. 

Lord Derby deciined to attack the Liberal government for the various 


blunders which they have undoubtedly committed; he contented himself 


with pointing out that there was no lack of materials for such an attack 
whenever it might be thought desirable. His speech was chiefly devoted to 
chalking out the line of policy by which the Conservative party might be 
enabled to exert great influence, though he neither expected nor desired them 
to obtain office prematurely, with the necessary consequence of being 
speedily turned out, as has happened three times in the last twenty years. 
“Don’t let us spoil our own game,” he said, “and lose power in running 
after place.” That power would probably not require to be exerted in de- 
fending the essential parts of our constitution from auy serious attack. The 
crown, thanks to Sir C. Dilke’s blunders and the Prince’s illness, is tolerably 
secure for the present. The House of Lords is almost equally seeure, though 
it might be as well to adapt it a little to the present time, by letting in a 
certain number of peers appointed for life. The main reason for this iunova- 
tion, according to Lord Derby, is the rather narrow one that he thiuas 
“pauper peerages” a mistake, and therefore holds that when a man without 
fortune is ennobled the burdensome honor should not descend to his posterity, 
Lord Derby is the antipodes of a “ pauper peer,” aud would naturally prefer 
to see his order consist entirely of very rich men. For the church he has a 
rather doubtful word of encouragemeut. “ Logically,” the English Church 
should follow the Irish Church; but “legislation "—and Lord Derby seems 
to think this a very good thing—“ is not governed by logic.” Otherwise, in- 
deed, what would become of the peers? As it is, he thinks that the church 
will rab on pretty well, if the contending parties within its limits cau keep 
their hands off one another. That is a pretty large “if; but Lord Derby 
characteristically expresses his belief in the power of English common-sense 
9 restrain theological hatreds. He is notoriously rather of the Gallic turn 
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| of mind in these matters. 
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Coming to questions of more immediate interest, 
Lord Derby takes up the laissez-faire principle, to which he has always an 
inclination. Without pronouncing very positively as to the education ques- 
tion, he thinks that the great thing now required is, that we should allow 

the existing system a fair chance, and wait till it has worked for some years, to 
see whether it produces any grievance. His remarks upon the liquor trade 
are chiefly directed to deprecating what he considers to be the tyrannical 
proposal of allowing two-thirds of the rate-payers in any district to shut up 
the public-houses. He would prefer, though he has no great faith fu any 

kind of legislation for the promotion of sobriety, to trust simply to stricter 
police regulations. He would rather look to a gradual and almost impereep 

tible social reform. In sanitary questions, again, he confines himself chiefly 
to the remark that we don’t want grand schemes so much as more attention 
to petty local details. Of the ballot, he declares that there is no question in 
the whole range of politics of which the importance has been so much ex 

aggerated. If a man is so cautious aud prudent as to conceal his vote, he is 
not likely to be a very dangerous revolutionist, and the Liberals pay them 

selves a very bad compliment when they assume that all people who take 


| advantage of secret voting—that is, all the cowards and sneaks—will be on 


their side. In finance, again, all we have to hope is that our Chancellor o! 
the Exchequer may not seek to be too ingenious. We shall be all right it 
Mr. Lowe will only condescend to give us a commonplace budget. However, 
we had better be trying to pay off a little more of the national debt, whilst 
trade is flourishing and pauperism diminishing. 


And here Lord Derby intro 


duced an able panegyric on the advantages of individual energy as compared 


with state interference; stating, not for the first time, that all the great 
achievements of Englishmen were due to individual enterprise, and com 
plaining that there is too great a teudency at present todemand governmental 
action to get rid of every possible grievance. Then in foreign polities we 
may hope to maintain a neutral position; and in regard to Treland, we have 


| now done all that can be fairly demanded trom us, and all that remains is to 


resist firmly the further demands for home-rule and for the banding over ot 
education to the power of the priests. Finally, Lord Derby calls upon his 
party to hold together as a political connection, to work and wait, and to 
avoid quarrelling. 

Now, without criticising the value of any of these opinions beyond saying 


| that they all deserve a certain amount of respect, [ think it will be admitted 


that they are of a curiously negative character. Almost the one detinite 


| proposal is to alter the House of Lords in such a way as to prevent the in- 


' to stand still. To educational reformers he says again, “ wait” 


trusion of pauper peers. All we have to do for the church and the crown is 
; toadvocates 
of sanitary or temperance legislation, “do little, and expect next to nothing”; 
to believers in the ballot, “your scheme doesn’t matter one way or the 
other”; to financial enthusiasts, “ make no changes” 
“leave things alone as much as possible”; to foreign politicians, ‘be 
strictly neutral”; and to Irishmen in general, “ we have set our foot down, 
and are not going to move a step further in any direction whatever.” 
Finally, the Covservative party is exhorted to stick together and wait in 
hope. 
The. party which accepts it as a fair exposition of its principles must content 
itself with acting like the brakeman whose whole activity consists in keep- 
ing down the pace of the train, and is not likely to be promoted to the posi- 
tion of engine-driver. The favor with which the speech has certainly been 
received was due, as I take it, rather to a certain pithiness of style than to 
anything very animating in the actual substance of the remarks. And the 
fact illustrates the real difficulty of the Conservative party. They live upon 
the blunders of their opponents; but they have scareely a sufficient raison 
détre when their most sensible leader can only advise general inaction, 


; to social reformers, 


I must say that this does not seem to be a very exciting programme. 


whilst their official leader is altogether too brilliant to possess their confidence. 
Between following a guide who may take you at any moment in the opp: 

site direction trom that which you intended to pursue, or a guide who con 
fines himseli to advising you in the most philosophical and sensible manner 
to sit still, the choice is diffieult. 
inherent in the nature of a Conservative party; but 4 first-rate leader, such 
as the late Sir R. Peel, might, one would have thought, have held out some 
more definite prospect. 


Of course, the difficulty is more or leas 


As it is, Conservatives are generally in good spirits. 
They prophesy freely that Mr. Gladstone will be upset within a month or six 
weeks from the opening of the session; and they are content not to look 
I have a rooted disbelief in all prophecy. 

There is one other subject which I must briefly notice. The report which 


much further. 


has reached us of the nature of the demauds made by the Americau Govern- 
ment before the Geneva Congress has produced an uncomfortable sensation here. 
It is said that the damages demanded are altogether preposterous; that it 
had been universally understood here that uo claim was to be made for in- 
direct or vindictive damages; that if the American counsel have made an 
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excessive demand in the hopes of obtaining some fraction of it, they have 


taken a course beneath the dignity of their own country, and insulting to 
; and that the 
should be justified, under the terms of the treaty, in withdrawing from the 
ve! 


ou il 


arbitrators should sanction these unjust demands, we 


col tion. Much is added as to the disappointment of those who had 


counted upon a new era of international good-feeling and the substitution of 
peaceful arbitration for war. I shall uot attempt to say anything more 
upon the matter, further than to express my belief that even the best friends 
of the United States in this country have certainly been scandalized by the 
pretensions thus put forward. Whether they are right or not in this senti- 
ment, I commend to your candor for consideration. 
= 
MATTER FOR MUSEUMS. 
Lonpon, Jan. 11, 1972. 
HAVE been to sce the works noticed in a Note of the Nation of December 
14—the Ripaldi Madonna and the Cartoons. The former is an undoubted 
Raphael, but not such an one as to make it a desirable addition to any collec- 
tion which aims at instruction, or sufficiently Raphaelesque to justify the 
demand of £40,000, or even the reduced price of £25,000, for which it is now 
held. It is hard, conventional, and, in parts, apparently executed by another 
hand. It is, in fact, two pictures, a semi-circular surmounting an upright, 
with the composition continuous. In one respect it is unique—the fastidi- 
ousness of the nuns required of the painter that he should drape the infant. 
The cartoons are a different affair, really the work of the grand school ; and 
though inferior in majesty of composition to some of the well-known Hampton 
Court cartoons, they are unmistakably Raphaelesque—how much of any of 
them is due to the hand of the master being, as with the English cartoons, 
matter of speculation. One of the four, the debarkation of Scipio, resembles in 
motive the miracuious draught, which many admirers of Raphael regard as the 
tinest of the Hampton Court (now at South Kensington) series, and in the 
landscape background, the details of ornament, in the character of the heads, 
and in the lack of maritime common-sense and consistency, it is quite on a level 
with the other mentioned. Two of Scipio’s galleys are nearing the coast, most 
unserviceable boats even for a Mediterranean voyage, most unreal and thea- 
trical in their conception, and ornate to the last degree ; but as examples of 
ornamentation, nothing in all Raphacl’s works surpasses them. There is 
w sculptural frieze, so to speak, along the side of the galley in which Scipio 
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to Raphael, the tradition being in many points confirmed by internal evi- 
dence. They are in a most admirable state of preservation, far superior in 
this respect to any of Raphael’s or contemporary oil pictures, another proof 
of the better keeping qualities of water-color, they being painted in dis- 
temper. 

By M. Desburche they were sold to Madame de Chavagnac, who took them 
to her chateau at Prangins, in Switzerland, where they have since remained 
iu the possession of her family, who now bring them “ on the market.” And 
London is, in point of facet, the greatest—surest for the seller and cheapest for 
the buyer—of all the markets which form, {rom time to time, at the great 
centres of trade and luxury, Venice, Amsterdam, Paris, even perhaps, in its 
time, Madrid. Hither come pictures, antiques, Oriental wares, coins, etc., 
ete., drawn not only by the numerons collectors for their own fancies, but by 
the purchases made by the national museums, the British and South Ken- 
sington; and, according to that law which makes the productions of market 


| gardens cheaper in New York than in the villages where they grew, porce- 


| lain comes cheaper here than in Nanking or Yeddo. 


Pictures of the old 


| school command lower prices than in provincial capitals, and coins and an- 


tiques, with few exceptions, are worth less here than in Rome or Athens. 


| You can searcely anywhere in the world find rarer Oriental porcelain than at 


‘ va 


Marks’s, and for old books and manuscripts your surest field of search is on 
the shelves of Ellis or Quaritch. The fact explains itself when one 
knows that exceptional articles bring fabulous prices, and every possessor 
e nsiders his article exceptional until a wasting sojourn in London makes him 
content to dispose of it for what he can get. I saw a head the other day— 
amore head without even a neck—iu a soft, chalky stone (one of the trou. 
es of Cyprus), for which a dealer had paid £110, and, selling it for £250 
a woek later, he made an offer a few days later still of £500 to repurchase it, 
having an order for it at £700. It was so friable that an air-tight glass case 
rad been made for it, but it hal, at the same time, been so securely buried 


| and so early that weather had not corroded it perceptibly, and its beauty 


was something quite exceptional in Greek art. 

Another morceau just now “ on the market” is the set of table ornaments 
made for the Emperor Francis I. of Austria by Thomire, the greatest of the 
French ornamental designers of the day of Napoleon I., and the artist who 
made the cradle of the King of Rome. It is in the style of Louis XVI., and 
is something imperial in dimensions and richness. The entire piece which 


| holds the fruit, or flower-basket, is a composition of four figures, representing 


ix, representing a river-god from whose urn the waters are pouring into a | 


rushy pool, while nymphs filling their urns give to drink to the satyrs who 
come dewn. A second cartoon, with the dinner given to Scipio and Asdrubal 
by Syphax, or vice versa, I do not remember which, is characteristic of the 
school, but hardly of its master. The third, the defeat of Syphax, is a large 
battle-piece, completely thought out, and with a motive of composition unique 
so far as [ know amongst Raphael's designs or those of his school. The 
mass of the composition is contained in the lower division made by a diagonal 
line which would be drawn from the lower left-hand to the upner right-hand 
corner, the action being, however, concentrated in a subordinated pyramidal 
form, with Scipio at its apex in the middle of the picture. 
intense and dramatic throughout, two or three episodes being admirably con- 
Amidst the struggling and dying men are painted here and there 
wild flowers, with all the grace and 


ceived. 


drawing and coloring which was characteristic of Raphael’s best time. The 
fourth, the battle of Zama, represents the turning-point of the fight, when 
The elephants 
upy the centre in the second distance, and the Romans group round in 
the elliptical form of the Auanias and Sapphira picture, with two centurions 
on horseback breaking the ellipse somewhat, in balance with the two princi- 
pal elephauts placed above them in the composition. This, the most ambi- 
tiously grouped of the four compositions, seemed to me the Jeast Raphael- 
esque; but the fact that the drawings, uncontestably by Raphael, for the 
elephants of the pictures are in the Oxford collection, puts his complicity be- 


the Romans drove the elephants back by flaming torches. 


oc 


yond question. 

These cartoons, like those now at Kensington, were made for tapestries 

is shown by the figures being all reversed—left-handed—and were sent to 
Brussels to be worked, where they were cut into pieces for more convenient 
preservation. They were discovered by a connoisseur and passionate ama- 
teur of the classical school, M. Desburche, about 1792. By him they were 
carried to Paris, where they were exhibited in the first collection of old 
uiasters in the Galerie d’Apollon in the year 1797, and afterwards in the 
exhibition formed by Napoleon I. in the year 1805, They form part ofa 
‘twenty-one pictures from the life of Scipio, of which another four 
1¢ Louvre, and of which as authentic history as most works 


series ol 


+? 


are now in U 


rives the execution to Ginlio Remano and tradition the desigu 


f art possess ¢ 
v t | { g 


The action is | the treasures of past generations ; so that you need not be surprised to find the 


| equalled in modern bronze-work. 


Music, Painting, the Drama, and Agriculture—why this selection, one does 
not comprehend—the figures about twenty inches high, in art bronze, and 
executed with a delicacy and elaboration of detail which I have never seen 
There are besides several other groups in 


| similar style—the Graces, copies of the Medici vase, Bacchantes, ete.—and 
| the whole arranged on a plateau of plate-glass mirror, twenty feet long. 


Sut, like the spoils of other empires, it comes to London to be broken up, 
aud is being sold piecemeal to decorate merchants’ tables. 
‘The curiosity and second-hand shops of London alone are a world of re- 


| search in which almost all known products of human ingenuity appear at one 
| time or another, and where the slow alternations of wealth and misery turn up 


freedom of nature, and tenderness of 


sword of Napoleon in a pawnbroker’s shop, or the buff coat of Cromwell in a 
Wardour Street window. Into this London, paved with gold and inhabited 
by princes, how mauy confident and well-to-do-at-home young ‘aspirants 
push, to leave their last possessions in pawn and their bones in the dust. 
Their misery is the collector's thrift. This week there is for sale porcelain 


| from the collection of the Marquis of Hastings; the other day the copy of 


Hogarth’s engravings that once belonged to the Duke of Buckingham was 
brought me for sale by a young man to whom money was for the moment 
a sine qud non. The jewels of an empress in exile are now on sale in the 


| shop of a London jeweller, and will probably decorate the fat figure of a 


| new-made lady whose husband was a prosperous shop-keeper, as shiftiess ax 
| Whittington when he came to London. 
| Kensington is a result of this maelstrom of valuables—a collection which no- 
| thing in the world, not even the plundering of Napoleon I., could rival, and 


The marvellous museum of South 


which no other nation will probably ever care to equal at its cost. We can 
never haye a great museum, because, firstly, the people who rule don’t care 
to pay for these things; and, secondly, we have no capital. We submit to be 
plundered of enough to make a gallery like that of Trafalgar Square, but wi! 
not tax ourselves to pay for a single first-rate picture or to establish a single 
art-school, 

The picture sales commence this week, and some choice Turners aud 
Sir Joshuas, with numerous Dutch favorites of the London taste, wi!l take 
another turn in their career. The popular favorites will Lring high price — 
all others will go for lo:s than the painter receive). 
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Correspondence. 


MR. PERCE’S SCHOOL BILL 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 
Srr: Your strictures on “The National School Bill” are on the Bill 


£02, which was read twice, and, on the Sth instant, “referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor.” Bill 1043 is the matured bill as brought 
in from the Committee by L. W. Perce, now under consideration, and mate- 
rially changed. It is not open to any of the objections of your article, ex- 
cepting one, viz., not declaring “that ecclesiastical schools shall not be 
aided.” To assume that they could be aided, even as the bill now stands, 
would be by a very forced construction. The apportionment to any State 
cannot be had without “local appropriation.” . The bill does not and can- 
not tie up Congress from other appropriation of the lands, and is not intended 
to hurry their sale. It will have the mora! effect to prevent their waste. 
x. W. 


GERMANTOWN, Puita., Pa., Jan. 27, 187". 


EQUITABLE TAXATION, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Sympathizing with your endeavors to take the wrongs of the work- 
ingman out of rhetorical guardianship, I ask attention to an unjust burden 
which legislation has laid upon his labor. The subject is suggested at the 
present time by petitions presented to our General Court to remove a tax 
upon bank stock held by charitable institutions—the tax having been imposed 
(accidentally, a3 some of the petitioners claim) by an act of the last Legisla- 
ture. 

3clieving that a just view of the principle upon which taxes should be 
laid is more important than the increase of any charitable fand, I am cou- 
strained to oppose the wishes of these well-intentioned gentlemen. Whether 
owing to accident or design, the repeal of the exemption from taxation of 
bank stock held for alleged charitable purposes seems to me one of the most 
promising acts of our recent legislation. It began a movement in the right 
direction—a movement that ought not to end until people’s eyes are open to 
the fact that exemption from taxation of any property held by alleged chari- 
table institutions is a burden upon the labor and sayings of the community 
which it is impossible to justify. : 

Before offering some concrete examples of the injustice worked by ex- 
emptions to which we are at present subjected, I may be permitted a pass- 
ing remark upon the economical effects of the non-taxation of bank stock 
held by charitable corporations. 
words: it deranges values. 


Its mischief may be summed up in three 
And the evil wrought, while it appears in many 
forms that we can sec, must necessarily exist in many more that are too 
subtie to be detected. A knowledge of the presise worth of bank stock, as 
of all other commodities, is of vital interest to the community, and Govern- 
ment has no right to throw obstacles in its way. But the exemption in 
question casts a doubt upon all figures. For who can tell whether the eur- 
rent quotation of stock signifies its value to a taxed citizen or to an untaxed 
iustitution? The widow and orphan have surely a right to invest their 
savings in the stock of their town bank (whose directors are known to them) 
at its natural market price. Yet, until last year, this right was only recog- 
nized in case parties representing an untaxed institution were not disposed 
to compete. I have becn informed of an instance where the entire stock of 
a national bank was unjustly taxed—the assessors making their valuation 
accord with a market quotation which did not represent the value of the 
shares to any tax-paying citizen, but only to a favored institution. But even 
if our legislators are persuaded to return to this exemption, it will prove but 
a temporary check upon a good work that must sooner or later be continued. 
For it is monstrous that irresponsible corporations should be allowed to ass 
labor year after year because they are running establishments which 
body once chose to call charitable. 


some- 
Whoever has awakened to the extreme 
facility with which endowed charities, passing beyond the control of the 
people, may be perverted to mischief, will be chary of granting then 
ordinary privileges. 





It is surely favor enough if we allow the average don 
with his average want of foresight, to glorify himself in an instit 


itution sub- 
ject to taxation, 


like the real or personal property with which he endows 
it. But what sense is there in pacentling him to lay an annual tax upon his 
neighbors for any grotesque scheme of charity which may 
hasty majority vote of a popular meeting ? 

Two instances of the injustice worked by such legistation may be found 
Within the limits of the town of eight thousand inhabitants from which I 
write. By looking through the State for illustrations, one would be 
sure te come upon more striking ones. 


be accepted | vy >the 


pre tty 
A physician left certain estates fir 


73 


he education of a portion of the girls of Quincy, who were to be capriciously 
selected by an accident of birth. 


ation 


The bequest was accompanied with peculiar 


conditions—so peculiar, in fact, as to render the a institution of no 
advautave to our community in the eyes of many intelligent citizens. A 
town-meeting was called at an hour at which voters oun in industrial 
occupations could not easily attend. Yet even at that meeting a powerful 


minority opposed the acceptance of the school. Although I was not con- 
vinced by their arguments, it is just to say that gentlemen whose judgment 
in educational matters would be considered better than mine contended that 
a school established upon the prescribed conditions would prove a misfortune 
to the community. The bequest, however, was accepted ; as 
the building occupies a fine piece of land on our principal street, the snap 
judgment of a single town-meeting will be permitted to assess those remo) 
strating citizens year after year for the rest of their lives, and this 
“charity ” which they protest will on the whole work evil. 

The other instance is more striking in the amount of the contribution it 
exacts. 


and as soon 


in aid of a 


During the war, some benevolent persons raised a {and for the reliet 
of our national sailors. Trustees were appointed to take charge of it, and 
some seventy acres of land were purchased in this town. About thirty-five 


acres of this territory are high upland, on the sea, and two miles from the 
3oston line. There is no land in the neighborhood so certain to be covered 
with the summer residences of business men were it 
parties who could be subjected to the market 
tition. If we estimate the taxable value of that property to the gm 
at present living in Quincey, the result is startling. And 
selected from ali other cities and towns in the United st 
forced contribution, princely in amount, to what is emp! 
be a National Sailors’ All economists agree in condemning 
which throw obstacles in the way of the sale of land or other instruments ot 
production. But how could legislation more thoroughly effect this mischief? 
It is right to say that the sums we are forced to contribute to the institution 
in yuestion are bestowed upon a deserving charity whic! 
to be in the hands of an excellent board of 
unable to find consolation 
harder. 

A certain class of persons, who reason from sentiment, may believe that 
worthy institutions will languish if Government withdraw its clumsy patrov- 


in the hands of private 


coercions of taxes and comp: 

neravion 

this town is 
to m 


atic ally declare 


vet 
ake a 
d to 
¢ taxes 


ates 


Home! 


, at present, happen 


managers. To a community 


in such reflections the ¢ would be much 


tse 


age. But history shows how little cause there is for such fears. Unjust 
legislative interference, in the long run, can never benefit the interests it 


pretends to foster. ‘r and purer th 
paid the minister, and works of beneticence will not be 


Churches are strong an when the state 
wanting because 


people are not juggled into supporting institutions in which they do not be 


lieve, and this at a rate often far exceeding their natural cost. Of course, 
some hardship must be experienced in acknowledging a just principle which 
has long been violated. Many institutions are worth far more to a commu- 
nity than the tax remitted to them. But there is little danger that thei rin t 
claims would fail of allowance. There is always the straightforward method 
of appealing to legislators for special grants of money in favor of such a a- 
rities as can prove their utility to the whole people, and it is no evil that 


those whose service cannot be measured by popular standards should depend 
upon the efforts and contributions of men entighte1 
In the bid humanitarianism of these 


legislator easily gets maudlin over the ¢ 


ied enough to know their 
latte 
“to love 


value. mor r days, our average 
mmmand 
the prophet gives the second piace in his t 
But 81 


which in all prop 


mercy,” to which 





‘to do j 


dence of that obligation 


rood comes of it when he skips the requirement 
tly printed Bibles takes prec: 


nall ; 


J. P. QUINCY. 


QUINCY, Mass., Jan 1872 
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Notes 


ESSRS. 


APPLETON & CO., 
of tha e 


pre ninent 
about to undertake a 


who have borne such a 


part im 


the discussion pyright question, are 








pra il solution of it which appears to leave nothing to be desired. With 
t tof Professor Youmans, who went expressly for them to Europe, 
th ive formed what we may call, after the fashion of the day, a “ syndi- 
cate” for the publication of an internat il series of scientifie hand-hooks, 
The other members are HW. S. King & ( of Loudon; Bailli¢re, of Paris ; 
aud Brockhans, of Leipsic ; “and the authors will receive a ‘royalty,’ or per- 
centage, in accordance with the American p’a om the publisher of each 
country.” These authors, we must now say, are the leading and authorita- 
tive scientific savans of the present time (our own country excepted), and 
embrace D: . B. Carpenter, Professors Tyndall, Huxley, Jevons, Bernard, 
Virehow, tadaies 2, Sainte-Claire Deville, Sir John Lubbock, Walter Bage- 
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hot, Herbert Spencer, J. N. Lockyer, and a great number of others. We 
doubt if any better evidence could be given of American sincerity in the 
watter of copyright, or American ingennity in overcoming the difficulties 
whieh naturally (and only) present themselves in the case of two nations 
peaking the same language. ——Mr. F. Leypoldt’s Trade Circular, the official 
rgau of the Publishers’ Board of Trade, will hereafter be published weekly, 


10 doubt to the great advantage of the trade. 


Exodus,” an 


awkward transposition occurred not easy to be corrected by the reader. The 


-In our review, last week, of Palmer’s “ Desert of the 


close of paragraph second belongs near the close of paragraph third on page 
61, which would then read : 

* But there is no allusion to Robinson in this part of Palmer’s volume, 
and the conclusion of the survey is given as if it were a new and important 
contribution to the local topography. Indeed, we think there is one expres- 
sion which, in view of Robinson’s authority among German and American 
cholare as well as among the English, is hardly correct, an assertion that the 
southeast summit is generally regarded as Mount Sinai. 

* Towards the close,” ete. 


The words “nature of the country ” should be struck out. 


—Young Israel, a monthly publication for Jewish boys and girls, 
edited by Messrs. L.. Schnabel and M. Brecher, of this city—the first appearance 
of which we noticed last year—has finished its first twelvemonth, and opened 
its second volume with the new January number. We have no doubt the 
editors have given satisfaction to their youthful readers, whom they have 
done their best to amuse and to instruct, presenting them with a variety of 
sketches drawn from the domains of nature, history, and fiction, without 
troubling them with much religious instruction. The historical pieces con- 
tained’ in the first volume of the magazine are, it is true, all, or almost all, of 
Jewish interest, but they are free from that denominational varnish which 
renders so many similar productions quite unpalatable to all but those for 
whem they are expressly written. The spirit 
Israel ia unmistakably one of enlightenment and philanthropy, and Chris- 
tian pens seem to have an almost equal share in its pages with those of 
Mr. Horatio Alger, Jr., the author of the yearly serial, is undoubtedly 
the favorite of its readers ; most of the poetry is from the hand of the junior 
editor. Some of the articles soar a little too high for the sphere of the 
journal, and form, perhaps, too striking a contrast with others apparentiy in- 


Jews. 


tended for readers of a very tender age. 


—We might have spoken nrore particularly than we did, last week, in our 
remarks on the new magazine, the City, of the kinds of processes employed 
in making the illustrations, which are of various degrees of excellence. The 
two portraits furnished by Senator Sumner were particularly worth mention- 
ing, because they are proots of what may be done by the Albert-type process 
in other hands than its inventor’s. Mr. Bierstadt, the artist, who has been 
jor some years experimenting with the process (which, in two words, may be 
described as a modified form of lithography), seems at last to have attained 
a fair success in working it, though, we should judge, not absolute certainty. 
We hope the conductors of the City will, next time, permit us to see what he 
can do with views from nature—a much higher test than copying line en- 
gravings. A similar process to the Albert-type is now in operation at the 

tudio of Mr. Rockwood, the photographer, of this city, and gives good pro- 

mise. ‘Two specimens of it may be seen in that luxurious publication of 
Judge Hilton’s—* First Aunual Report of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Department of Public Parks ”"—facing pages 153 and 168, 
accuracy of the photograph with the general appearance of a lithograph, but 
are without brillianey or artistic chiaroscuro, and probably do not represent 
Mr. Rockwood’s ideal. In regard to rapidity of reproduction, we believe he 
is in advance of Mr. Bierstadt and his method. 


—The candid mind trying to hold the seales even between Darwinists and 
their opponents, ought to take pleasure in two articles published impartially 
in the January number of the American Naturalist, whose conductors, we 
may state, belong to the latter class. One, on “ The Blind Fishes of Mam- 
moth Cave,” is by Mr. F. W. Putnam, and compares the only two known 
species, Amblyopsis and Typhlichthys, with a species, Chologaster, of the 
same family, which is sometimes found in open ditches and sometimes in 
subterranean waters in different parts of the country, but which has eyes. 
There is also a mud-fish, not blind, which occurs in the Mammoth Caye 
beside the blind fish. Mr. Putnam asks why this fish and the Chologaster 
can see, where eyesight is of no use, if the Amblyopsis and Typhlichthys lost 
their eyes The natural auswer— 
Give them time enough and they will doubtless become blind~is met by 


ight in consequence of their sunless habitat. 


Mr. Putnam, but we cannot easily condense his argument. Prof. N. 8. 
Shaler, ou the other hand, who writes en “The Rattlesnake and Natural 
Selection,” begins with the remark that for some years he had been teaching 


which pervades Young | 


] 





that this reptile’s tail “was not to be explained on the doctrine of natura 
selection, inasmuch as it could contribute in no way to the advantage of the 
animal,” but by warning its prey of its presence was clearly calculated to 
hinder the creature in the struggle for existence. 
was completely reversed last summer on hearing the rattle of a snake lying 
in the read on which he was riding. He mistook the sound for that of the 
“locust” (cicada), and would have driven over the snake had it not been dis- 
covered and pointed out to him by a companion. He has sinee ascertained 
that “the note of the rattlesnake is recognized by many persons as indis- 
tinguishable from the sound made by the cicada,” and he concludes that 
birds, who are well known to be dull in discriminating among sounds that 
even imperfectly resemble each other, are pretty certain to be deceived as he 
was, and, rushing to pick up a fat cicada, are caught by a “ worm” on which 
they had not counted. He suggests, also, that what is called the fascination 


He shows how his opinion 


| of birds by serpents may be only the response to a food-promising call. How 


} 


' line of letterpress, the story would be strikingly and clearly told. 


snakes with rattles might, on the Darwinian hypothesis, have grown out ot 
those without them, Prof. Shaler endeavors to show, with much ingenuity. 

—lIn his “ Life of Dickens,” Mr. John Forster pays his respects to another 
American man of letters in much the same fashion in which he deals wit! 
Mr. N. P. Willis in the “ Life of Landor.” Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, a well- 
known bookmaker of Philadelphia, is the vietim this time. In the paper called 
the Round Table the Doctor some years since made a statement, which was 
afterwards repeated in a “ Life of Dickens” put together by him, and which 
Mr. Forster asserts can only be properly characterized “by one unpolite 
word (in three letters).”’" The statemeat was to this effect: Being in London 
in 1847, Dr. Mackenzie made the intimate acquaintance of George Cruik 
shank, and one day calling at that gentleman’s house found him busily at 
work on an etching and not able at the moment to converse. Dr. Mackenzie 
therefore amused himself with a portfolio, and in doing so came upon— 

“ A series of some twenty-five or thirty drawings, very carefully finished, 
through most of which were carried the well-known portraits of Fagin, Bill 
Sikes and his dog, Nancy, the Artful Dodger, and Master Charles Bates—al! 
well known to the readers of ‘Oliver Twist.’ There was no mistake about 
it, and when Cruikshank turned round, his work finished, I said as much. 
He told me that it had long been in his mind to show the life of a London 
thief by a series of drawings engraved by himself, in which, without a single 
Dickens, 
he continued, dropped in here one day, just as you have done, and, while 
waiting until I could speak with him, took up that identical portfolio and 
ferreted out that bundle of drawings. He told me that he was 
tempted to change the whole plot of his story—not to carry Oliver Twist 
through adventures in the country, but to take him up into the thieves’ dens 


| in London, show what their life was, and bring Oliver through it without sin 


or shame.” 


| So far Dr. Mackenzie, whom we need not quote at greater length, since 
' later we shall give Mr. Cruikshank’s own account of the relation of himself 


; and of Dickens to the novel as we have it. 


Mr. Forster, besides remarking 


| on this narrative in the manner we have seen, goes into some details, and 


shows that the last instalment of “ Oliver Twist” had three plates prepared 


for it—one the picture of Sikes attempting to drown his dog, one of Fagin 


in the condemned cell, and one of Rose Maylie and Oliver, and that Dickens 
was so ill pleased with this last that he wrote at once to Mr. Cruikshank in 
these words : 

“With reference to the last one, without entering into the question oi 
great haste or any other cause which may have led to its being what it is, I 


| am quite sure there can be little difference of opinion between us with respect 


They have the | 


to the result. May I ask whether you will object to designing this plate 
afresh, and doing so at once, in order that as few impressions as possible of 
the present one may go forth?” 

Now, says Mr. Forster, “this letter entirely disposes of a wonderful story 
originally promulgated in America with a minute conscientiousness and par- 


| ticularity of detail that might have raised the reputation of Sir Benjamin 


Backbite himself.” The argument apparently is that, as Dickens wrote a 
letter to Cruikshank in terms which imply that the Rose Maylie plate was 


| done in haste after the letterpress was all ready, therefore all the plates had 


been made in the same way—equally in subordination, that is, to the manu- 
seript furnished by Dickens. That would, at any rate, appear to be Mr. For- 
ster’s principal argument. Of course, in the tone of the letter and in the fact 
that a second plate was called for on account of the first one’s being unsatis- 
factory, there is an implication that it was addressed not to an equal coadju- 
tor in the novel, but to an artist occupying the usual position of the illus- 
trator of a book. 

—Mr. Forster’s argument fails, however, and proves nothing at all against 
a full version of all the facts which Mr. Cruikshank has sent to the Times 
since Mr. Forster’s book came out. Mr. Forster, by-the-by, had said that Mr. 


Craikshank was “calumniated” by being made the authority for a fable 
which he might properly have disregarded, indeed, had it been confined to 
America, but the circulation of which in Lendon made it amount to a ca- 
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lamny upon a distinguished artist. This brings Mr. Cruikshank out to show 
that the “invention” “fathered upon him” is not an invention at all, and 
that Dr. Mackenzie is more nearly right about the matter than Mr. Forster 
supposes. This letter of the veteran gives several indications that his natu- 
ral foree is not yet abated, and is in every way worth having, but we must 
summarize it. And first for the argument which we have found in Mr. For- 
ster’s book. Dickens did write to Cruikshank asking that a new plate be 
made for the last part of the story, and his request was complied with. The 
first plate had been done in great haste, Mr. Bentley “allowing no proper 
time for it,” and, says Mr. Cruikshank, it was “a subject without any inte- 
rest; in fact, there was not anything in the latter part of the manuscript that 
would suggest an illustration, but to oblige Mr. Dickens I did my best to 
produce another etching, working hard day and night; but when done, what 
was it? Why, merely a lady and a boy standing inside of a church looking 
at a stone wall.” Readers of “ Oliver Twist,” if they are late readers of it, 
will recollect the more feebly sentimental and more feebly melodramatic 
portion of it—the extremely dreary—what shall we call it? Stuff is what it 
might be called if one were speaking of a writer less deservedly distinguished 
than Mr. Dickens. And perhaps in consideration of the other writers with- 
out Dickens’s genius who imitate him in his worse moments, and in conside- 
ration of the good writers whom the example of his success may have made 
distrustful of better models and of themselves, it may be as well for this 
once to call it by its right name. Readers who do recollect that part of the 
novel in which the truculent Mr. Monks makes his highly probable confes- 
sions and in which Miss Rose and young Mr. Maylie figure, will agree with Mr. 
Cruikshank that it could not have been very inspiring to an artist. Wemay 
remark here that we conjecture the Rose-Maylie portion of the novel to be an 
expression of that extravagant liking for Miss Hogarth of which Mr. Forster 
tells us—an extravagance of liking whicha very good critic has spoken of as in 
part really and truly felt by Dickens, and in part perhaps only supposed by 
him to have been felt. This by the way, however. Mr. Cruikshank goes on to 
say that for a reason which he will some day let the world know, he wished 
to bring before the public the life of the London thieves, and to that end had 
planned a series of engravings which should of themselves without verbal 
explanation show the career of a good boy, “Frank Foundling or Frank 
Steadfast,” rising by merit through adverse circumstances to honor and pros- 
perity. When, after the success of “ Pickwick,” Mr. Bentley asked Dickens 
to write a serial story for Bentley's Miscellany, Dickens, consenting, seems to 
have decided on telling the fortunes of a parish boy, but what the details of 
his plan were does not appear, though the figure of Mr. Bumble may help us 
to guess. Mr. Cruikshank, who was working a good deal for Mr. Bentley in 
those days, was to be the illustrator, and immediately on being consulted he 
begged Dickens to take the boy through Fagin’s school of thieves, which 
Dickens agreed to do. Cruikshank had already made two pictures for the 
story when he urged upon Dickens what he had before suggested, that Oliver 
should be made into “a nice pretty little boy” in whom “ the public, parti- 
cularly the ladies,” could take such an interest that their wrath would be 
aroused against the barbarities practised upon English paupers by workhouse 
officials—barbarities just at that moment exemplified in the cases of 
some orphan children who had been “farmed out” by St. James’s Parish, 
London, and what with cruelty and starvation miserably put to death. 


—To this also Dickens agreed. He at first had had another idea of Oliver ; 
he had designed making his hero “ rather a queer kind of achap,” and so it was 
that the queer name was given him, Dickens having been amused by hear- 
ing an omnibus conductor talking about a certain Oliver Twist. The name 
of the boy could not be changed, or at least the novel, which had already 
begun to appear, had to retain its title ; afterwards Oliver's parentage turns 
out respectable, the reader will recollect, and he loses his surname of Twist. 
But the boy’s character and appearance could be changed, the story having 
at the time of Mr. Cruikshank’s suggestion gone no farther than to the second 
instalment, and the “nice pretty boy” was decided on instead of the “rather 
queer kind of a chap.” It will be observed, Mr. Cruikshank says, that the 
Oliver of all the pictures after the first two differs from the famous “ Oliver 
asking for more,” in making which latter the artist deferred to the author, 
being well content to yield other points now that Sikes, Fagin, The Artful 
Dodger, Charley Bates, and Nancy were to be exhibited to the public in 
their villany and wretchedness, accompanied with a story by an exceedingly 
popular author and sure of an audience. “I must here mention,” says Mr. 
Cruikshank, “that nearly all the designs were made from conversation and 
mutual suggestion, and that I never saw any manuscript of Mr. Dickens's 
until the work was nearly finished.” He concludes the statement of his 
case by saying that he thinks it will be allowed, without his going farther 
into particulars, that he is “the eriginator of Oliver Twist,” and that all the 
principal characters are his. We think it will be allowed that this is in very 
great part so; to originate the general course of a novel's story and to in- 


vent the principal characters is certainly to do a vast deal towards making 
the whole of it, and it would seem that the philanthropic turn of the novel, 
so far at least as it attacks workhouses, is due to Mr. Cruikshank. This is 
worth noting, as “ Oliver Twist ” may be set down as the first of its author's 
philanthropic novels; the picture of the debtor's prison in * Pickwick 
evidently being drawn more for fun and because he had seen the Marshal 
sea, and because his favorite Fielding had done the same thing before, than 
from any distinet purpose of ameliorating the eondition of poor debtors 
That the philanthrophiec part of “ Oliver Twist,” which consists of the plea, 
so to call it, for the women of the town, was Mr. Cruikshank’s is not 
stated. The invention of the principal characters and the direction of the 
general course of the novel must, we should say, be conceded to Mr. Cruik 
shank. 
Dickens added of his own to Mr. Cruikshank’s conception of the den i 
Field Lane, the Jew receiver, the brutal burglar, Nancy, the abandoned 
Vietim of the cruelty and cupidity of her vile companions, nevertheless the 
novelist added much that was good; and to have “ originated Oliver Twist 
is not to have written the novel as the world knows it. As tor Mr 
Dickens’s share in the matter, it seems strange that his biographer and 
timate friend should never have had the facts in the case from him. We 
say “facts,” assuming, what we think ourselves justified in assuming, that 
Mr. Cruikshank’s statements are to be taken as accurate. 
an assumption on our part. 


Of course it is to be recollected that poor as is much of what 


It is, nevertheless, 


—Now that the first year of that new German politico-literary weekly 
Im neuen Reich, is completed, we tind that we have not dong full justic 
to its merits in the notice devoted to its earlier parts. 
clined to speak now more highly of it is not only the gradually developed 


What makes us in 


greater variety of its contents, but chiefly the excellence of some of its late: 
articles. Few periodicals in any language can boast of contributions like 
“Das neueste philosophische System ” (“ The Latest System of Philosophy,” 
No. 3%), in which Dr. Karl Freiherr du Prett reviews the second edition of 
Eduard von Hartmann’s “Philosophie des Unbewussten” (Philosophy of 
the Unconscious—not of the unknown)—whether we consider the reviewer's 
powers of analysis and diction or the importance and gravity of his subject. 
The literary portions will, in general, be found the most interesting—not 
only by readers in this country, we presume, but also by more interested ob 

servers of the political affairs of ‘the new empire.” Those contributed by the 
editor, Alfred Dove, himself are particularly well done and attractive. Mr 

L. W. Schmidt is the American agent. 


FISHER AMEs.* 

N° long since we discoursed to our readers of Thomas Jefferson, and ex. 
4 pressed such views of his character and services to his country as we 
had formed on contemplating them in the light of history, after the passions 
and interests of his contemporaries, which had either magnitied or dwarfed 
them, had been at rest for more than halfa century. We spoke of the cir 

cumstances of his career and character which gave him a permanent place in 
the memory of posterity which the limitations of the human understanding 
and the nature of things had denied to many of his contemporaries, famous 
and useful in their day and generation, on whom the long night of forgetful 

One of the most admirable of the public men of the 
days of Washington, whose name, we fear, the lapse of time has nearly worn 
out of the mind of the busy generation now on the stage, but who well de 

serves a place there, was Fisher Ames, whose Congressional Speeches have 
just been placed before the public in a compact and elegant shape by his 
grandson, Mr. Pelham W. Ames. During his public life, which may 
be said to have lasted from his election to the First Congress in 1789 to his 
death in 1808, his name was perhaps quite as familiar to men’s minds and on 
their lips as that of Jefferson himself. Though retired from the scene of 
national affairs for twelve years, his voice was still potential in the councils 
of his party, who admired and revered him as they did none other of their 
leaders, with the single exception of Hamilton ; and even his political adver 

saries could not refuse their tribute of respect to his genius and his eloquence, 
the integrity of his public and the purity of his private life. 

If the name of Ames has suggested that of Jefferson when looking back 
to the times when they were both prominent public men, it certainly has 
been through the association of contrast rather than of resemblance. Never 
were two men more unlike in the main features of their characters, the na 
ture of their talents, and the experiences of their lives. The natural life o 
Ames was included within that of Jefferson, which overlapped it at bot) 
ends. Jefferson was born almost exactly fifteen years before Ames, aud he 
survived him exactly eighteen, Ames having also died on the Fourth of July. 


ness has settled down. 





* Speeches of Fisher Ames in Congress, 1789-96. Edited by Pelham W. Ames,” 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1871, 
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The public service of Jefferson, reckoning from his entering the Continental 
Congress in 1775 to his leaving the Presidency in 1°09, covered fully thirty- 
It took him to the immortal Congress of the Declaration of In- 


76 


four years. 
depend nee, carried him over seas to Europe, and placed him at the Court of 
France during its last most ‘nteresting and most melancholy days ; it recalled 
him to take part in the national organization of the United States as the 
chiet of the Administration of Washington; it seated him in the chair of the 
ate as the second Vice-President, and crowned his career with the head- 


Se 

ship of the nation for two terns. The national public service of Mr. 
Ames was limited to a seat in the first four Congresses. There was 
nothing to excite the imagination about his modest course through 


life, whether before he went to New York and Philadelphia, while in 
Congress, or after his return to the simple duties and pleasures of 
professional and private life at Dedham, It was the brilliancy of his 
parliamentary eloquence, the winning charm of his conversation, where 


serious thought and deep feeling were lighted up by the play of fancy and | 


the flash of wit, the sweetness and sincerity of his nature, and, above all, 
the belief in his political wisdom and the knowledge of his absolute integrity 
in public as well as private affairs, that gained for him the admiration and 
influenee while he lived and the love and reverence after his death which his 
contemporaries never ceased to cherish, and which they bequeathed to at 
least one generation of their descendants. 

Jefferson and Ames were fair enough representatives of the two opposite 
qualities of mind which the mighty change in political relations that took 
place in their time, aud of which they were a part, developed and displayed. 
Jefferson's sanguine temperament looked only forward, and regarded the 
future only with hope and faith. He accepted the new ideas, and doubted 
not that they would lead his country on to prosperity and glory. Ames ac- 
cepted the ideas also, but it was with fear and trembling. He looked back- 
ward to see what had been the experience of mankind, and read the present 
and foreboded the future by the lights of the past. He believed in the falla- 
cious maxim, which we still sometimes hear sapient!y uttered, that history 
repeats herself—a thing which she has never done, because the facts which 
she has to tell are never identical with those she has told. The American 
statesinan eighty years since found himself face to face with a state of things 
which had ne example in history. The experiment of a government resting 
on the will of the people as its basis, and of which the voice of the people, 
duly ascertained, furnished the omnipotence which, in some shape, underlies 
every government, looked very differently to different observers. It was 
very much a matter of temperaments. The sanguine saw only public virtue, 
disinterested patriotism, growing greatness, and ever-increasing prosperity 
os the natural result of the new state of things. The more saturnine natures 
remembered the bloody factions of the older republics, and dreaded lest 
anarchy and popular violence might lead finally to military despotism. The 
intellectual movement which had given rise to the French Revolution 
seemed to the one the prophecy of a higher and purer polity than the world 
had yet seen. The bloody excesses which had attended that tremendous 
event seemed, to the other, the necessary consequence of such an unloosing 
of the people, and they feared that something of the same nature might fol- 
low their own experiment of popular sovereignty. Jefferson and the Demo- 
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County of Norfolk, came to be selected, their choice fell upon Mr. Ames. 
His Congressional life was exactly contemporaneous with Washivgton’s two 
terms, aud his influence had great and just weight in settling the perplexing 
questions which vexed the infancy and threatened the life of the young Re- 
public. There were no more important eight years in the whole succession 
of Congresses or more vital to the solid establishment of the pation. Every 
particular of the efficient working of the Government, the raising of revenue, 
the organization of the courts, the funding of debts, the adjustment of 
| the outstanding quarrels with England, and th® avoidance of new ones with 
France, everything connected with the machinery, the credit, the safety, and 
the permanence of the nation, necessarily had to be done by those early Con- 
gresses. 

It is happy for us all who have entered into their labors that there were 
such men as Ames in Congress in those days when passions never more 
furious, and factions never more maliguant, raged within and without and 
threatened the infant nation with destruction in its cradle. In those de- 
bates on matters which touched the very essence and existence of our 
national polity, Mr. Ames took an active and prevailing part. The question 
of the tariff of duties which was to provide the ways and means of carry- 
ing on the government was one of the first to be encountered. The consti- 
tutional right of the President to remove from office at his pleasure also was 
questioned in the earlier as in the latter days of our history, and the meaning 
of the Constitution accepted in the sense which custom and the courts have 
since given to it, Mr. Ames naturally helping to settle it thus. On the sub- 
ject of salaries he held views which we are quite sure he would have 
changed had he lived to this day, considering $1,500 a liberal remuneration 
for a judge of the Supreme Court. On the vital question of sustaining the 
credit of the new nation by the simple process of paying its debts, and 
through the assumption by the nation of the debts of the several States, 
contracted mainly during and hecause of the war, it need hardly be said 
that his voice was raised in the most emphatic and eloquent tones. And it 
was doubtless in no small degree due to him that the earlier attempts to 
combine Statesmanship with Swindling, of which we have had such illus- 
trious examples in our own day, came to the untimely end which they 
merited. He did not favor the tax proposed to be laid on imported 
| slaves, on the ground that it might seem to countenance the practice of 
slavery, which “he detested from his soul.” He promoted Hamilton’s 
scheme of a national bank, and helped to carry it through the House; and 
he combated with all his artillery of eloquence, argument, and ridicule 
Madison’s famous Resolutions, which were the introduction to the system of 
| fighting England by commercial restrictions which was carried out to so 
| disastrous an extent in the reigu of Jefferson. But the greatest triumph of 
| Mr. Ames as a parliamentary orator was the last of all—his speech on 
the 28th of April, 1796, in favor of passing the laws necessary for the per- 
formance of Jay’s Treaty, which had been duly ratified by the President and 
Senate. Probably no speech ever delivered in Congress surpassed it in any 
of the elements of eloquence, or had ‘a greater effect on its immediate au- 
dience. Searcely able to stand from bodily weakness when he began, he 
| kindled as he went on 


‘To such a flame of sacred vehemence,”’ 


erats were the party of hope; Ames and the Federalists that of doubt and | 


apprehension. At this distance of time we may admit that the mass of both 
parties were honest and patriotic, and that the Democrats were as little de- 
sirous of making the United States a department of Bonaparte’s empire as 


. . . . . . . . ' 
the Federalists of restoring them to the allegiance of the British crown or of | 


setting up a Brummagem monarchy of their own. 

Fisher Ames was descended, on both sides, of a good New England stock, 
the son and grandson of excellent country doctors, as excellence was ac- 
counted in those days before medical schools, and was born in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, April 9, 1752. His father died when Mr. Ames was but six 
years old, but his loss was made good by the energy and good sense of his 
widow, who lived to enjoy the fame of her eminent son, and survived him 
for several years. His education was rather rambling and desultory, as the 
best of educations then generally were, but of a kind which fed and nour- 
ished his mind well. Ile entered Harvard College at twelve and graduated 
at sixteen, where he acquired a sufficient acquaintance with Latin to have a 
thorough enjoyment of the classics all his life, and he had a reasonable op- 
portunity to induige an indiseriminate appetite for books, which perhaps 
built up his intellectual constitution quite as wholesomely as a more eare- 
ted diet could have done. He kept school for a while after gradu- 
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ation, and afterwards studied law and practised it with good success. His 
writings in the newspapers of the day on political subjects attracted the at- 


teution of the principal friends oi the new Constitution, and introduced bim 
to their And, accordingly, when the first 
¢ tative from the Boston District, which then included what is new the 


acquaintance and friendship. 


repre 


that his audience, though not used to the melting mood, were in tears of 
excitement when he ceased, and the enemies of the Treaty would not suffer 
the vote to be taken in the state of mind in which the speech left the House. 
The speeches of Mr. Ames have been not unaptly compared to those of 
Burke, and the London Quarterly, in an article quoted in the preface of this 
volume, allows that “there are passages in his speeches which might go far 
towards accounting for, if they do not quite justify,” the comparison. If Ames 
does not quite rival the sublimest flights of Burke, he never is carried by 
the pursuit of an apt but offensive metaphor to a point that is scarcely short 
of the disgusting. His perfect taste is never at fault. In felicity of illus- 
tration, in playfulness of fancy, in readiness of wit, in neatness of raillery, in 
delicacy cf irony, and in keenness of sarcasm, he is not unworthy to be 
placed in the company of the great Irishman, Mr. Ames left public life at 
the close of the Fourth Congress and returned to Dedham, where he spent 
the remainder of his days practising his profession as much as his slender 
and uncertain health would allow, and amusing himself with his books, his 
correspondence, his farm, and his orchards. He died in his native town on 
' the 4th of July, 1903, ot the age of fifty. And his name is not without 
honor there. The house which he built and in which he lived and died is 
still pointed out to strangers, and his portrait, along with those of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, hangs in the hall which the town has built in memory of 
her sons who died in the war of the Rebellion. 
It need not be said that the interest of Mr. Ames in public affairs during 
‘ the tierce excitements which agitated the years of his retirement was intense 
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to the last. It gave occasion to essays on a variety of, topics in the news- 
papers which deserve a longer life than is usually accorded to such ephe 
meral productions. They are marked by all the distinguishing qualities of 
his speeches, and are admirable specimens of pure and idiomatic English. 
In the edition of his Life and Works, published by his son, Mr. Justice Ames, 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in 1954, many of these are collected 
and put in a permament form for preservation. These volumes also contain 
his private correspondence, from which one can form some idea of the liveli- 
nes3 and brilliancy of his conversation, which gave a delight to his friends 
that remained fresh to the end of the longest lives. It has every quality 
which goes to the making of good letters, and gives a charming picture of 
the man and of the times. Acknowledging our obligations to Mr. Pelham 
Ames for rescuing four of his great ancestor’s speeches from the oblivion of 
newspapers and Congressional journals, we would call the attention of our 
readers to the larger and more important publication of his father. While 
we will not place his volumes under the humorous condemnation of Charles 
Lamb, of being “books which no gentleman’s library should be without,” 
we are bold to say that they are books which no public library, large or 
small, should be without; aud we venture to advise any of our readers 
having authority over such institutions not to neglect ordcring a set from 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. They can place no more useful and 
entertaining matter before their clients. 
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iu copy of the February Galaxy does not say so, but there need be no 

/ doubt that Mr. Thurlow Weed is the writer of its article on President 
Tyler’s Administration. We suppose that we may commend it to atten- 
tion as being not only a highly readable chapter of political history and bio- 
graphy, but also as being fully as trustworthy as partisan political history 
written by a political partisan can fairly be expected to be, and more trust- 
worthy than such history usually is. The reader gets the impression that Mr. 
Weed’s feelings are not habitually allowed to run away with his judgment, 
and is disposed, as he reads, to a favorable opinion of the writer’s candor. 
At all events, Mr. Weed writes in the midst of political friends and acquaint- 
ances who may be depended on for necessary criticism of his truthfulness. 
It will, for instance, be comparatively safe to accept what is left of his ac- 
count of Henry Clay after it has undergone the examination of the Tribune. 
That this same account will be pleasing to ,the Whig veteraus of 1340 and 
1344 is problematical, Mr. Clay appearing in it in a light which will be new 
to the generation of readers who have been ecccustomed to think of “the 
Mill Boy of the Slashes” as “the chivalric and courteous Harry Clay.” 
Suave as he could be, and even courteous and courteous to courtliness in his 
manner, his courtesy as described by Mr. Weed will not be pronounced of 
the most chivalric kind. Here is a story of his behavior to his friend and ad- 
mirer, Mr. Tyler: When by the sudden death of Geveral Harrison Mr. Tyler 
became President, he had to bear in Harrison’s place the brunt of the hot re- 
sentment which Clay had two reasons for nourishing—one, that he himself had 
not been elected to the Presidency, and the other, that he had not been 
chosen as the President’s influential counsellor in the matter of making up 
the Cabinet. Of course this resentment was nowise diminished when it 
began to appear that he, together with the rest of the Whigs, was to have in 
Mr. Tylera Whig President more likely to use the Executive influence for his 
own benefit than for that of the party. But Mr. Tyler had been one of Mr. 
Clay’s warmest supporters and admirers, had urged his claim to the nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, and had shed tears when his favorite was defeated in 
the convention. At the first session after the death of Harrison, Mr. Clay 
offered a National Bank Bill which he had prepared, and on the passage of 
which he and the party which so long had been under the rod and yoke of 
Jackson were counting securely. But soon it began to be rumored that Mr. 
Tyler had constitutional objections to a certain section, and would be unable 
to give the bill his signature. A veto would be extremely likely to distract 
the party—and Mr. Tyler, it seems, was, at that time at least, unwilling to 
cause & rupture; and thinking himself and Clay to be on such terms of friend- 
ship as would justify a personal appeal by the one to the other, he invited 
Clay to cali upon him, gave him a cordial greeting, and said to him: “ Clay, 
I have asked a conference with you to have a full and frank talk, not as 
between the Senator from Kentucky and the acting Chief Magistrate of the 
country, but as between Henry Clay and John Tyler, two men who are sup- 
posed to act upon patriotic motives, who have been friends aud ought still 
to be so. You know my antecedents on the Bank question. You know the 
principles and sentiments of my friends and party associates in Virginia, what 
Ihave said in my public speeches, what would be consistent and self-re- 
epectful in this exigency. Iam as anxious as you can be for the unity and 
eatcoce of tho Whig party. Now, sir, driw a Bank Bill that you give me 
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your honor you would advise your sou to sign under the sae circumstances, 
To this Mr. Clay replied by 
* Tak 
sir, and I will take mine”; after which the bill was passed, was in due course 
later threw the Whigs 

man of this 
Not Andrew 
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and I give you my honor I will sign that biil.” 
drawing himsclf up to his full height and saying: your own course, 
vetoed, and the rupture occurred which three years 
out of office, and meanwhile caused Mr. Tyler to be the publi 
country and century at once best abused and least defended 

Jackson, nor Andrew Johnson, nor JeiPorson Davis, nor tho 

Traitors themselves, can dispute his pre-eminen 
Yet, in Mr. Weed’s description, he appears no su this pillory as 
the ingenuous disciple of the Whig and Democratic new per editor might 
It is to Mr. Weed’s article, however, that we must refer the reader 
Another glimpse of Clay we get in his 
which Mr. Tyler’s “ whimsical objec 
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ein the double distinetion. 


h figure for 


spaper 
imagine. 
for enlightenment on this topic. 
management of the Whig caucus at 
tions” to the Bank Bill were discussed, and a substitute for the 
sixteenth section was alopted. Clay had drawn it up, and in presenting it 
said that it was open for criticism or ameadment, that he wished a free dis 
cussion of it, that he was not at all strenuous as to its form, that the sena 
tors all had a common purpose, and that he trusted any senator would sug- 
Upon this Senator Moorehead, 
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gest any modification he thought advisable. 
Clay’s colleague, proposed a slight change in the amendment, whereupon, 
says Mr. Weed, Mr. Clay flew into a passion and fell upon Moore 
“Who are you, 


head with 


tones and language expressive of vehement jndignation : 


sir,” he said, “ that presume to question what I recommend? Did Keutueky 
send you here as my censor? Am I to take lessons at your hands! When | 


propose a measure, it behooves you to acquiesce in respectful silenes 
This, we confess, looks a little like a glimpse of Clay seen through jaundiced 


glasses; but he was domineering and quick-tempered; he was that winter in 





a special state of exacerbation ; and he was the master of his party in Congre 
as in all probability no other American senator or represeutative except 
has ever been. Mr. Rufus Choate, 
during this same discussion of the Bank Bill. Incidentally, Mr. Weed informs 
us that Clay’s opinion of Dickens, who was in Washington that wint: 


he wasa puerile trifler, while Dickens, on his part, charmed no doubt with Clay's 





we are reminded, comes in for a chastising 





r, Was that 
manuver, was writing home to his friend Forster that Clay was “ an irresistible 
man.” Mr. Forster should be told, however, t 
opinion was that he was a bundle of affectations and ridiculous conceits 
Another article in the Galaxy which we are reading with more satisfac 
tion than the indurated reader of magazines is apt to get from 
series of sketches describing life in a community of Shakers. 
before her, who leaves Wisdom’s Valley and celibacy together, this writer evi- 
dently was without a “ vocation ” to the service of Mother Ann, andit is to Elder 
Evans's curious book that one must go if one would see the informin 
of Shakerism. But the rather repulsive outside of the 
and the rather coarse domestic life, our author gives graphically and with ap- 
parent truthfulness. But we are bound to say that her deseription of the 
scene in which Theodore avyows his love fur Minette gives unequivocal evi- 


some degree 


” 


} Shakespeare Mr. Clay's 


hat of 


them, is the 


} . 
Like her sister 


spirit 


Shaker religious life, 


dence of having been composed after the writer had come in 
of the world’s people. 

For the rest the Galaxy has, among mauy other articles, some more of 
General Custer’s work, entitled “My Life on the Plains,” but as the General 
does not, in this chapter, give us any of his life on the Plains, and gives us 





instead some theorizing as to the origin of the Indian which he might better have 
left to Mr. J. H. Trumbull or Mr. Lewis Morgan, we advise our readers 
to skip his contribution this month than to read it. Mr. Isaae Butts contri- 


butes a paper in which he discusses the troublesome problem of how to secure 


rather 


good government for large cities. His views are substantially the same as 
have my .* thau once been laid before our readers in these columns, and are, 
in briet, to the effect that the expenditures of cities, like the expenditures of 
railroads, should for the most part be entirely controlled by those persons 
who have capital invested ju the property for care of which theexpenditures 
are made. Mr. Nordhoff may be surprised, Mr. Butts thinks, @ learn that 
the remedy for misgovernment proposed by him in a late number of the 
North American Review has been in operation in Mr. Butts’s own city of 
Rochester for nearly forty years, and that the result of its operation is not 
that therefore the city of Rochester has vow an excellent city government, 
but that it has one of which the intelligent citizen of Rochester, “ especially 
if he has visible property, stands more in dread than of all the thieves, bur 
glars, highway robbers, and incendiaries that infest society.” Mr. Butts does 
Rochester, but on 


not see that “ the best citizens exercise a real control ” in 
the contrary he sees gentlemen who are not even good citizens, and whose 
names are not to be found on the tax list, spending Jarge sums of money in 
order to obtain offices which are without salary and without legal emolu- 
ment. 

Mr Jastin MeCarthy writes about John Ruskin forthe February Galaxy 
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there is more of Mr. Trollope’s new novel, “The Eustace Diamonds” ; “ Phi- 
lip Quilibet ” writes of “Alexis andthe Prince of Wales”; Miss Rose Terry and 
Miss Lily Nelson make some pretty verses; and there is a quantity of scien- 
tific “* Notes.” In one of these the writer attacks indiscriminately the 
women who wish to vote and the women who do not for their cruel wicked- 
ness or almost unintelligible foolishness in allowing little children to go 
He proceeds to a plea for the 
introduction of the study of physiology into girls’ schools, and calls upon 
clergymen and editors to learn it for the sake of instructing their respective 


about in cold weather with their legs bare. 


audiences. 
those two professions would be kept up were the study of physiology and 
hygiene to become common among men. 

The striking paper in the February At/antic is Mr. Edward Atkinsen’s, 
and is called “ The Visible aad Invisible in Protection.” The questions in- 
volved are suchas cannot be handled in too plain, even homely, amanner, or we 
should have done what we were on the point of doing, and said that Mr. At- 
kinson’s treatment of his subject leaves nothing to be desired, and that his 
article is perfectly adapted to the comprehension of the class of minds which 
must be reached and indoctrinated with rudimentary political economy be- 
fore the legislation of the country can be affected. Aud perhaps that is what 
we ought to say, for certainly the article is admirable in its clearness and for 
the thoroughness with which theory is illustrated by concrete examples; and 
we feel sure that it will do a vast deal of good. But, as Mr. Atkinson re- 
marks, ““ when our education is in reality what it is claimed to be, we shall 
cease to permit our representatives to take from us our liberty and to impose 
useless taxes upon us under the false pretence of protection to home indus- 
try.” Our education is not now such; and as popular instruction by endless 
iteration is impossible in the case of a subject of this kind, which is repellent 
to the minds of the majority of men, it is the business of the political econo- 
inists to set forth their theme in a literature as attractive and popular as 
may be. 

Other things in the Atlantic are some criticism of Wagner by Alice As- 
bury; more of Hawthorne’s posthumous romance; more of Doctor Holmes’s 
“ Poet at the Breakfast Table,” which seems to us as good as the “ Autocrat”; 
more of the “ Diversions of the Echo Club,” to which we should say that out_ 
and-out parody is preferable ; a highly finished Newport sketch with some 
good waterscape cabinet painting by Mr. Higginson; an extremely pretty 
little Norse song by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyessen, which is like a fountain in a 


thirsty land compared to most of the poetry one reads; some chapters of 


Mr. De Mille’s ‘Comedy of Terrors,” which, we submit, is a little too ridicu- 
lous; another chapter of Jefferson’s life by Mr. Parton; and some twenty 
pages of artistic and literary criticism and scientific and political notes. Sui- 
ficiently vivacious the political critic seems to be. Tennyson’s “ Last Tour- 
nament,” Forster's “ Life of Dickens,” Taine’s “ English Literature” and 
“ Art in Greece,” Lougfellow’s last poem, three German and five French 
books, are reviewed in the Literary Department, all the notices being good and 
that of Mr. Forster’s book excellent for suggestiveness. There is also some 
poetry by Mr. W. E. Channing, Miss E. S. Phelps, and Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. 
It may, for one reason and another, be worth while to cal! Miss Phelps’s at- 
tention to the fact that the legends of Petronilla do not end leaving that 
saint stretched in sick dreams and dull pain on a fated bed; the other ver- 
sions, perhaps better worth our perusing, tell us that on her earnest suppli- 
cation she was restored to the use of her limbs. 

The Catholic World has two articles of painful interest. One describes 
the massacre by the Communists in May of last year of “ The Martyrs of Ar- 
cneil "—twelve persons in all, five of them Dominican fathers and the others 
teachers or servants in the school which the fathers had established at Ar- 
cueil near Paris; the other is an account of a visit to the celebrated prison 
hospital of St. Lazare at a time when some of the pétroleuses of the Commune 
had just been imprisoned. An article which it is more important that the 
public should examine with care is one entitled “Several Calumnies Re- 
futed,” which is an examination into thecredibility of “ Executive Document 
No. 37, United States Senate, Forty-first Congress, Third Session.” This do- 
cument, asked for by a Senate resolution, was supplied by Secretary Delano, 
who had received it from Mr. A. B. Meacham, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs. Mr. Meacham’s letter of transmittal to the Secretary is dated, 
we are asked to observe, five days before the Senate passed its resolution, 
and evidently was forwarded in auticipation of the Senate’s action. The 
document itself-consists of written information put into Mr. Meacham’s 
hauds by the Rev. H. H. Spauldiug, long a Protestant missiouary in Oregon, 
and the gist of it is Mr. Spaulding’s accouut of the murder of .a Protestant 
missionary, Dr. Whitman, by Nez Perces, acting, as Mr. Spaulding avers, 
under the instigation of Jesuit priests who hated the Methodist and Presby- 
terian missionaries. Unless the writer in the Catholic World manipulates 
the facts in the most audacious and ingenious manner, the Senate Exeeutive 


Nation. 


It has been made a question, however, how long the supply of 
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Document No.37, 1830-71, embodies some perversion of history and some wicked 
calumniation of brother Christians that is most disgraceful to the Rey. Mr. 
Spaulding and his abettors. We are not disposed to trust the Catholic World 
over much when a perfectly colorless statement of polemic matters is the 
thing in question, and that one story is often good till another is told is very 
well known; but we do not see how the Boards of the Old School, New 
School, United, and Cumberland Presbyterians in Oregon, and some Methodist, 
Baptist, and Congregationalist Boards, are going to justify their endorsement 
of the charges made against Brouillet and Bishop Blanchet. Very discredit- 
able to them the case looks as the Catholie World states it, and it will be in- 
teresting to see if the Protestant religious press will be able to dispose of the 
charges here made, or, otherwise, to condemn the making of them. 

A long article on “The Cosmic Philosophy ” rates Mr. Herbert Spencer 
as incapable of philosephy and capable only of being what Cudworth called 
a physiologer; Madame Craven begins a serial story, “ Fleurange” by name; 
an editorial writer contributes the first of a series of tracts in which he will 
point out the duties of rich men to society; and there is a popular descrip- 
tion of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 

In Scribner's Moythly the reader will find Miss L. G. Noble treating of 
“A Small Piece of the Woman Question” in a forcible way, and with what 
seems to us much sense. Miss Noble points out some reasons for believing 
that none of the nostrum vendors, whether those like Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. 
Woodhull on the one hand, or those like Miss Gail Hamilton and Mrs. Stowe 
on the other, has yet offered a panacea, and she puts in a petition, in 
which most people will join her, for a little more insight into the complex 
influences which tell upon the American girl of the day, or else a great deal 
less noise. Miss Noble’s naturally excellent mode of expressing herself the 
apparent influence of Dr. Horace Bushuell and Mr. Carlyle has not improved. 

Among the other articles in Scribner's is an illustrated paper on the mar- 
vellous Yellowstone country, which we see Congress is asked to make into a 
national park like the Yo-Semite Valley. A pleasautly discursive humorous 
essay is by Mr. C. D. Warner, who has an easy-flowing fund of humor, not 
very refined nor very new;but which reminds one of a much clarified “ Josh 
Billings” with less buffoonery and more poetry, but not dissimilar in its 
basis of good sense and good humor. We must also mention, as the most 
valuable, a perfectly intelligible statement of the burden imposed upon the 
country by our national banking system—a subject which has needed more 
ventilation than it has had. We wish the writer would narrate the history 
of a national bank founded in 1865 in some typical town, Northern and 
Southern, and show what a very good thing each board of directors got into. 
This article does it in substance, but, as we have remarked in speaking of Mr. 
Atkinson’s Atlantic essay, the popularization of these matters is the desider- 
atum, and they should be written about—in default of a better way—as Mr. 
Parton wrote about the sewing-machine. 

The February Harper’s is a particularly good number, not only in the 
magazine’s own way but as containing one or two articles a little out of its 
usual field and good of their kind. Such an article is that treating of a cer- 
tain part of the vast collection or rather the enormous and chaotic huddle of 
books, good, bad, and indifferent, which filled the store and cellars of the late 
Mr. William Gowans, of Nassau Street. Of Mr. Gowans himself, who was a 
“character,” and whom some of his familiars should embalm in printer’s ink, 
the writer has not much to say, beyond the remark that he commenced bib- 
liopole by selling at a street stall—a branch of the business in which no book 
is so worthless as not to have a value—and that he never afterwards lost the 
habits of his eariy bookselling life. Unless, indeed, we may say that he partly 
lost the habit of selling at all, for in his later years his business seemed to be 
to but, and we dare say many book-buyers can recall instances of his un- 
tradesmanlike manner and of his apparent repugnance to customers. Like most 
“characters,” he was as apt to be the reverse of amusing as to be amusing, 
and an occasional lesson in good manners might have done him no harm. 
The probability is greater that it would have done him little good. He was, 
however, for the most part a pleasant man, and could be very entertaining 
when his store of literary anecdote was broached and he chose to be commu- 
nicative. And that in spite of his eccentricities and brusqueness he was a 
faithful, hard-working, and just mau of business, is proved by the fact of his 
having risen from poverty to a respectable fortupe in the pursuit of a calling 
which is not particularly lucrative. The writer in Harper’s describes himse!t 
as a collector whose special line of collection is early works of art, and his 
essay is mainly taken up with descriptions of some rare or valuable copies or 
editions ef old works from the presses of renowned printers adorned by 
famous artists, annotated by great authors, which he rummaged for amid Mr. 
Gowans’s pile of two or three hundred thousand volumes. Such copies, for 
instance, as that of Theophylactus, of the Basle edition of 1524, annotated in 
manuscript by Melancthon,. as far as to the Tenth of Matthew, and adorned 
with wood-cuts from the hand of “I. F.”—perhaps John Froben, perhaps 
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not. As for us—who are so far from liability to the rabies as almost to pur- 
chase “ diamond editions” and to think rare books might well be rarer—it is 
not for us to say whether this bibliomaniac in Harper’s raves to the due height, 
or whether he does not deserve impalement and midnight burial where four 
cross-roads meet for being a pretender and guilty of bibliographical blunders 
of the minutest and most disgraceful kind and of the most vital importance. 
We have taken his word for his knowledge and trustworthiness ; and at least 
we can say that there is his article, in an unexpected place and open to in- 
spection by those concerned. 

The first article in the magazine is “The Scott Centenary at Edinburgh,” 
and it contains two engravings of the cast of Seott’s head and face taken imme- 
diately after his death, and which make evident the immense height of the head 
above the ears, as if Scott had “one more story in his head than other men,” 
as was once said by somebody looking at a portrait of him. Another thing 
that we find new in the article is a story about Goethe, Scott, Carlyle, and Pro- 
fessor Wilson. Carlyle being on a visit to Germany, Goethe, who knew Scott 
to be then busy with the “ History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” took the oppor- 
tunity of Carlyle’s return to send over for Scott’s use “ some very important 
When Carlyle 
reached Edinburgh Sir Walter was at Abbotsford, where he was to remain 
three months, before the expiration of which time Carlyle was compelled to 
go to London. He therefore left the papers with Professor Wilson, and with 
them some medallion portraits of Goethe which Goethe wished Seott to have. 
The medallions Professor Wilson delivered, but the papers Scott never saw ; 
for Carlyle learned from Lockhart that Professor Wilson had never delivered 
them at all. 
teresting in more wiys than one; though we might get no additional light 
on Napoleon's character or any of his actions. In concluding the perusal of 
this paper, one feeis it a duty to praise it, as telling once more the admireble 
story of such a life as Scott’s. 

A thoughtful article in this number of Harper's is one called “The Pay- 
Roll of Christendom,” which. admitting that the relation of industry to com- 
pensation is out of joint, has some suggestions as to the future of labor, and, 
among other things, recommends co-operation. In “The Editor's Drawer” 
we find, quoted from “The Life and Letters of Miss C. M. Sedgwick,” a 
curious passage, in which occurs the statement that Judge Story, in a cous 
versation with Miss Sedgwick, ‘denied that Calvinists died with more ani- 
mation than Unitarians.” 


suggestions, facts, and estimates concerning Napoleon.” 


This is a circuinstance of which the explanation might be in- 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR JANUARY. 

| most important portion of the literary side of the North American 

this quarter is the book-notices, though these are not numerous. One 
of these, however, is extraordinarily good, several others are of high merit, 
and there is none that will not be read with satisfaction. It is Mr. Ezra 
Abbot, doubtless, who signs the initials “KE. A.” to the leading book 
review, and that signature guarantces an unostentatious and profuse array 
of the most accurate scholarship employed to some useful purpose. The 
point which Mr. Abbot considers is the statement—made originally by Areh- 
bishop Trench in the first edition of his “ Synonyms of the New Testament,” 
since widely adopted, and in the latest and most revised edition of that ex- 
cellent work still insisted upon—that the distinction between the words 
épwrdw and aitéw is this, that aitéw is the more submissive aud supptiant, 
indeed the constant word for the seeking of the inferior from the superior 
(Acts xii, 20); of the beggar from him that should give alms (Acts iii. 2); 
of the child from the parent (Matt. vi. 9), and so forth; while épwraw implies 
(in unclassical Greek, for in classical it means “enquire,” “interrogate ”) 
that he who asks stands on a certain footing of equality with him from whom 
the boon is asked, as king with king (Luke xiv. 32), or if not of equality, on 
such a footing of familiarity as lends authority to the request. Epwrdw is the 
Latin “rogo,” and aitéw is the Latin “ peto.” The Archbishop, having esta- 
blished this distinction, goes on to say, “Thus it is very noteworthy, and 
witnesses for the singular accuracy in the employment of words, and in the 
record of that employment, which prevails throughout the New Testament, 
that Our Lord never uses aiteiv aireioSac of himself in respect of that which 
he seeks on behalf of his disciples from God; for his is not the petition of the 
creature to the Creator, but the request of the Son to the Father. The 
consciousness of his equal dignity, of his potent and prevailing intercession, 
speaks out in this, that often as he asks or declares that he will ask anything 
of the Father, it is always épwrd, épwrjow, an asking, that is, as upon equal 
terms (John xiv. 16; xvi. 26; xvii. 9, 15, 20), never airéw or airjow.” The 
dozen or so of pages in which Mr. Abbot shows with the utmost’ conclusive- 
ness that the Archbishop has not a particle of color for making his distinction 
between the verbs; that his very noteworthy inference from the distinction 
has no basis whatever; and that he must have made his theory as to verbs 
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by the Saviour’s use of these words and the general use of them in the New 
Testament without taking anything like proper pains in verifying his cita 
tions, are such pages as may serve the scholar and controversialist for a 
model of procedure, and for an example of the true spirit of learning 
Another good review is a witty notice of the latest volume of Mr 
Masson's sc-called “ Life of Milton.” of 


‘Desmond before his eyes, and feeling extremely old since accom 


The reviewer, having the fate the 
Countess of 
plishing this second volume, declares that he has not ventured on climbing a 
f th 
or tue 


cherry-tree since he began to read the biography. The worst matter 
is that Mr. Masson’s book will prevent for a long time the appearance of a 
good life of Milton, who assuredly deserves it more than most of our English 
y the 
pridetul will of the English Puritans, which struck out the figure of t) 

arch-rebel in literature as well as struck off a king's head in politics, but 
illustrative also of the literary history of England—the learned, elegant, and 
accomplished Milton being, as Mr. Palgrave points out, the proper close and 


pocts, and whose life might so well be made illustrative not on! 


ol 


consummation of an epoch of English poetry which expresses the greut 
Mr. Masson’s aggregation of materials b 
enough like a biography to warn off men who are competent to the task of 


making a true life of the poet, and will also no doubt by-and-by invite som 


Renaissance movenient. will 


less competent person to compile one that shall be convenient rather than 
sufficing. 

Of the North American's other book-notices we may mention the elabor 
ate notice, interesting to teachers, of Roby’s Latin Grammar, and the notices 
National Debts,” 
* Historical Essays,” and Colonel Meline’s “ Mary, Queen ot Seots.” 


reviewing “ Lanfrey’s Napoleon,” ‘ Baxter's Freeman's 
The 
ice; but 
the author's primary intention appears to have been to show by a rigorously 
careful investigation that Mr. Froude, in his pretended history of Mary, 


made statements which he must have known to be inexact. 


heat of this latter writer the reviewer remarks upon with some just 


In the body of the Review we tind for the most interesting literary article 
an account by Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave of a resuscitated poet, Thomas 
Watson by name, a friend of Siduey’s, whe vied with his accomplished friend 
in makfhg “amourist” poetry of great smoothness and sweetness and ot 
very considerable poetical merit. The age and the fashion of the age would 
seem to have had much to do with the 


young 1 


wn’s poetizing; but also there 
seems to be in the verses proois that their author had it in him, as doubtless 
his friend and patron had, t 
variation of an elegant air of another's composing. 


» have by-and-by done more than play a sweet 
There is a promising 
genuineness here and there hinted in some of the verses which Mr. Palgrave 
quotes. 

“ American Criticism” is by Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, and contains some 
indubitable truths as to the 
nature, 


American critic; as to his former raseally good 


for instance; as to his ill-nature, too, directed against Boston if 


he was a Baltimoreau or a New Yorker, and against New York ‘and Balti 
more if he was a Bostonian ; as to his ignorance; as to his low standard of 
criticism ; as to his foolish Americanism; and as to the whole legion of his 


faults. But Mr. a cheertul 
aud might, perhaps, take a more cheerful one still, 


Bristed takes, ou the whole, view of the subject, 
would turn from ni 
at 


und the 


if he 


S 


own article in the North 4 
volume. 


nerican to the eritical notices the end of the 


There are not many of them, to be sure ; North American 


is only one review ; but the root of the matter is in us after all; and some 
American criticism is not surpassed for essential correctness. 
there is sufficient need for us still to be told that we are 
slovenly workers in literature, whe 
English models. 


However, 
, on the whole, 
ther we compare ourselves with French or 


Ambas Americas—Contrastes (The Two Americas in Parallels). By R. P.. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1372.)—We do not think we 
betray a secret in telling our readers, what every 


of Venezuela. 
sketches 
must easily discover, that the writer of them is Selor Ramon Paez, the son 
of the ex-dictator of Venezuela—whose “ Autobiografia,” published in this 
city, we reviewed some years ago in this paper—and author of “ Wild Scenes 
in South America” and of * Travels and Adventures in South and Central 
America.” Tbe aim of the author in writing the last-named publications was 
to make the English-reading public familiar with the character and striking 
features of those sections of Spanish-America best known to him; his aim in 
publishing the book before us is to make his countrymen, and the citizens of 
South America in general, familiar with those institutions, improvements, and 
modes of life in the United States which they could most easily introduce 
within their own spheres. In order to enhance, however, the value of what 
he recommends, he feels obliged to picture, in paraliels, also the correspond- 
ing shady sides of South American existence—and unfortunately these latter 


reader of these 


ner 
suis 


pictures are exceedingly dark, while the things presented for imitation are 


somewhat brightly colored, and—what is worse—in part the results of eon- 





SO 


ditions and circumstances which the best will of the 
be unable to reproduce But if these parallels on 
fail to impress the readers in the southern division 

inferiority, they must also prove beneficial in in 


lor the convenience of purchasers not 


ing the second volume of 


to buy 


Taine’s English Literature before read- 


ing the first, the volumes will be sup 


plied separately. 


TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


2vols. $10. Holt & Williams, Publishers, New York. 
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fully announces to the Subecribers of the course , 


certain improvements which are not beyond their reach ; for the author dis- 
| courses not only on the higher phases of development aud civilization as 
reflected in various publig¢ institutions of his adopted country, but also on the 
arts of making butter, preserving meat, preserving wood, and similar things. 
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